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Ladies’ Evening Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Dress wita Low-NECcKED BLovuse- 
Waist or Wuire Strievep Sirk GRENADINE. 
The blouse-waist is arranged in narrow pleats, 
and trimmed round the neck with narrow puff- 
ings of the material. At short intervals these 
puffings are held together with bias bands of the 
material. This trimming is, repeated at the 
bottom of the short puffed sleeves. ‘The pattern 
of the waist will be given in the Supplement to 
the next Number of Harper's Bazar, No. XXIL., 
Figs. 70 and 71. Belt and sash of pink gros 
grain ribbon. Coiffure of curls of 
different lengths and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Pixx Strk Dress with 
Hien Watst. The over-skirt is 
draped at the sides and trimmed 
with a side-pleated ruffle of the 
material. A satin piping covers 
the seam made by sewing on the 
ruffle. The high-necked waist is 
trimmed with a piece of satin sim- 
ulating a square neck, on which is 
set lace insertion edged with a bias 
strip of satin, which is edged in 
turn with lace two inches wide, 
The front edge is trimmed with 
lace gathered and sewed on in ser- 
pentine windings.  Reséttes of lace 
are sewed on the satin part. The 
coat-sleeve is trimmed with a euff 
of pink satin, lace insertion, and 
lace edging. ‘The pattern of the 
waist will be given in the Supple- 
ment to the next Number of Har- 
per’s Bazar, No.VL1., Figs. 14-16, 
but without a basque. ‘The pat- 
tern of the sleeves will be given in 
the same Supplement, No. XXVL., 
Fig. 65. 





THE LUNCH-TABLE. 


HAT a bright, light meal 
luncheon should always be! 
and what a dingy collection of. 
warmed -up dishes and half-way 
sweets it is usually made! The 
tea is weak, the coffee cold, while 
gingerbread and cookies invite the 
appetite, flanked with Irish stew 
or fried liver, Even at formal 
lunches the cook seems to recog- 
nize no difference between the light, 
tasteful entrées which should char- 
acterize this from an ordinary din- 
ner or supper. It is to the other 
meals what spring or autumn toi- 
lettes are to summer and winter. 
People are not called to it by force 
of hunger so much as by the fear 
of being hungry by-and-by if they 
neglect it; and special pains should 
be taken to have each article pre- 
sented in its most tempting form. 
What would it cost, I have often 
wondered, to have tea fresh and 
smoking hot, and the few eatables 
served as carefully as at dinner? 
Where the family is not large it 
secures some variety and freshness 
to have a different cloth for each 
meal—a delicate unbleached dam- 
ask for breakfast, of that soft pon- 
gee shade that looks so rich in fine 
goods; a glancing white one of 
light quality, with netted fringe, 
and fancy napkins, for lunch ; and 
one of those heavy pieces, pure Irish napery, 
that look like frosted foil, for dinner, with three- 
quarter napkins, and an amber or rose colored 
erman cloth for dessert. This keeps the table 
neat as well as to put on three cloths successive- 
ly in the week, and looks—oh, so much better! 
‘When. American women take up housekeeping 
as an art and a sentiment, instead of a duty 
to be ignored as much as possible, they will not 
count the trouble of such things in comparison 
with the effect. 

Now for the beverages. Coffee needs a chap- 
ter by itself; but how few women care precisely 
for the best tea that can be made from the ordi- 
nary qualities! Every thing with them depends 
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| on whether their tea cost one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents or two dollars a pound, and they 
will not try to make the best of inferior grades. 
Oolong at seventy-five cents a pound may be 
| made more grateful than Flowery Pekoe neglect- 

ed, smoked, or soaked, instead of infused. Use 

an earthen tea-pot rather than tin or silver, if you 

want the finest flavor of your tea. 
| set in a metal holder filled with water, and a 
| lamp beneath to keep it hot. Put the tea, one 
| spoonful for each person, in a saucer, moisten 
| with cold water, not enough to cover it by any 
| means, and set it ina hot oven two or three min- 
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seen the genuine tea-plant in hot-houses. There | 


is one in the Experimental Garden at Washing- 


| ton; a most beaatiful window-plant—dwarf, tiny 
| thing that it is—with glossy dark leaves, callow 


at the top of the six-inch shrub, where the young 


| shoots pnt forth, and a waxen-white blossom to | 
| which belongs the soul of odor, rich, vague, and 


It may be | 


ILK GRENADINE Dress with Low Biovuss-WaAIst. 


delicate, like apple-buds, with the faintest suspi- 


cion of tea, more refined than any thing but the | 


white rose. To drink tea with such fragrance 
inspires one; and no wonder, for the rare tea 
which Russians love, and buy at four dollars a 


pound, is made of these callow shoots and odor- | 
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LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES. 


| utes, till the leaves uncurl and steam. Rinse the | 
tea-pot with scalding water to heat it through, put | 


in the tea, and pour on boiling water, just half 
as much as you expect to want, and cover quick- 
ly, placing a piece of thick flannel or felt under 


fume. A delicate secret which I have to tell is, 
that the charming flavor of fine tea may be given 
to poorer sorts by adding the petals of apple, 
orange, or lemon blossoms to the canister, letting 
them dry among the tea, but covering close for 
a week. ‘The flavor of Flowery Pekoe, that 
rarest of teas, which can only be had in this coun- 
try by favor, is due to the blossoms of the iea- 
plant mixed among the leaves. 





ous flowers. We will be content to perfume our 
canisters with such of the rosacea as come to our 
hand, strewing the tenderest chips of cherry bark 


| in the bottom, to yield in time their wine-like 


| breath (9 the contents. 
the lid and over the spout to retain all the per- | 


You mew have | 


This must be stripped 
from young twigs of the second year in spring 
or fall, when the sap runs freest ; but beware how 
you put any thing more of them than their per- 
fume into the tea-pot. 

When the water is added, let the pot stand for 
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—Pink Sirk Dress witn Hicn Waist. 


five minutes where it will be hot as.can be with- | 


out boiling, in a kettle of water kept just at the 
boiling point by pouring.in a cup of cold water 
when the ebullition grows fierce. Then fill with 


boiling water, and take to the table in porcelain. 
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After this keep it hot, so that sugar and milk 
will have just time to combine with the bever- 
age while it cools enough to drink. ‘The veriest 
kitchen-maid will not want to steep those tea 
leaves afterward ; the soul is out of them, and not 
lost in sighs, but caught in your egg-shell dragon- 
cups. Again, I say, keep the tea hot. A cup 
that comes from the tea-pot in a fit state to drink 
at once should be rejected. 
The special drink dedicated to lunch, both by 
fashion and the fitness of things, is chocolate. 
The influence of coffee is grateful in the morn- 
ing; tea enlivens us at five o'clock, especially 
if it be “‘high;” and café noir is 
the sole dessert I ask after dinner 
of three proper courses, soup, fish, 
and roast. But the unction and 
perfume of chocolate befit the slight 
fatigue of one o'clock, after morn- 
ing shopping, or vigorous practice 
for four hours with voice and piano. 
It is most nourishing, and satisfies 
hunger next torich soup. In faet, 
it is, or should be, the most sub- 
stantial part of the lunch, all that 
accompanies being mere kickshaws 
and flavor. Don’t imagine for~a 
‘moment that I refer to such thin, 
mealy liquid as I have seen from 
massive urns at fashionable recep- 
tions, or accepted at hospitable 
breakfast-tables. ‘Americans don’t 
know how to make chocolate any 
better than Germans know how to 
make tea. A single slip of choco- 
late in a quart of milk is our idea, 
as theirs is a table-spoonful of tea 
for a dozen persons. We must go 
to chocolate-loving nations to learn 
how to make it. Taste it in a 
Cuban restaurant, if you want to 
know what it should be. You get 
a cup of brown, smooth, not speck- 
led liquid, thick condensed 
milk, spiced with cinnamon. The 
choice of flavors and way of mak- 
ing are national distinctions. The 
Spanish prefer chocolate so thick 
that the spoon will stand upright 
in it, and flavored with cinnamon. 
In taking it they dispense with 
spoons, eating it with strips of 
hard bread or cracker, and use 
little sugar with it. The French 
prefer the delicate vanilla choco- 
late already sweetened in the cake, 
ground fine, and boiled till thick 
as cream. I dispense with the la- 
bor of grinding ; and the rule which 
practice has shown most available 
is this: To three pints half milk 
and half water, hot but not boiling, 
add one-quarter of a pound of 
Baker’s common chocolate in the 
cake, setting in a warm place ten 
minutes to dissolve. It will look 
speckled then, and must be set to 
boil in a shallow sauce-pan, first 
stirring in half a pound of coffee- 
sugar and a spoonful of cinnamon. 
When the specks disappear, and it 
looks smooth and creamy all over, 
which will be in five minutes after 
it boils, the chocolate is done. It 
must be stirred well, to prevent 
burning, while on the fire. Serve 
as wanted in a quart pitcher, keep- 
ing the rest hot in the sauce-pan. 
I have never h 


as 


seen a chocolatiére 

which was the right thing: it should 
be thick block-tin or heavy silver, with a broad lip, 
and lid to cover both top and lip. A sauce-pan 
will always boil it best. Strips of buttered toast 
are the proper accompaniments of chocolate, or 
a light cake, made thus: Half a cupful cf but- 
ter; one egg; two spoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar, stirred with the butter and egg to a cream; 
one small cupful of sour milk added to this; 
three cupfuls, the same size, of flour, sifted and 
well beaten into the liquid ; and one small spoon- 
ful.of soda, dissolved in hot water, and mixed 
in the cake just before putting in the oven, which 
must be hot enough to bake this thin dough in 
ten minutes. Bake in narrow cake-pans, fill 
ing them three inches deep. 
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FORGETFULNESS. 


I wap forgotten that Winter 
Was such a harsh old king, 
I had listened so long to the Summer's song, 
And wandered so far with the Spring; 
And the beautiful Seasons tarried 
And lingered so jong at my door, 
And the Autumn was mild, and seemed Hke the child 
Of the Sumner that went before. 


And I had forgotten that Winter 
Was so cruel and cross and cold, 
Though I knew that his blast would sweep down at 
l 


When the Autumn was withered and old; 

And now over hill-top and meadow 
He drapeth his pitiless shroud, 

And backward and forth speed the winds o’ the north, 
And low hangs the beetling cloud. 


I had forgotten that Sorrow 
Was such a withering thing, 4 
Joy seemed so ‘sweet, and life so complete 
"Neath the shimmering shade of Joy’s wing; 
And Happiness lingered and loitered, 
And blossomed each day in new bloom, 
And my rests were so deep, rocked in beautiful sleep, 
And my dreams were of warmth and perfume. 


And I had forgotten that Sorrow 
Held so much of terrible pain, 
Though I knew by-and-by that my sweet Joy might 
di 


e, 
And that Sorrow might seek me again; 

And now I lie under its shadow, 
And walk with my harrowing grief: 

Will the Summer come back o’er the desolate track 
And bring to me balm and relief? 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Fresrvary 18, 1871. 








Yr Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with a grect variety of pat- 
terns and illustrations of Ladies Bail and Even- 
ing Toilettes, House and Street Dresses, Opera 
Cloaks and Hoods, Lace Blouse-Waists and Fack- 
ets, Fichus, Collars, and Under - sleeves; Boys’, 
Girls’, and Infants Suits ; Fancy Articles, etc. 

I@ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 111 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A SERIOUS SOCIAL EVIL. 


E are not among those who believe that 

it is essential to society, as now consti- 
tuted, that one part of mankind should prey 
upon the other. If we were, we should not 
hesitate a moment in lending our aid to the 
disorganizers in their efforts to demolish the 
present social structure, That the interests of 
one class, however, are being constantly sacri- 
ficed for the temporary advantage and conven- 
ience of another, no one can doubt; but this 
is not a defect inherent in the constitution, but 
a wrong committed by the members, of society. 
The chief ill-doers, in this respect, are the 
wealthy idlers, who, disinclined to and inca- 
pacitated for labor, impose their own natural 
obligations upon others, 

Of the many guilty, there is not one whose 
act is more mischievous than that of the fash- 
jonable mother who transfers the nurture of 
her child from her own to a stranger’s breast. 
This is ordinarily done with a cool indifference, 
which, as far as it indicates an unconsciousness 
of the fatal consequences, may be allowed to 
extenuate the social offense. 

The mother of opulence and luxury thinks, 
doubtless, that her responsibility ends with the 
payment of the full month’s wages and an 
abundant supply of vicarious infantile nourish- 
ment in the shape of beef and pudding to the 
nurse. She never gives a thought to the little 
one who has been wrenched from its natural 
source of life, to make way for the nursling of 
wealth, that it may fatten upon the other's right- 
ful substance. She may perchance get a sight— 
but such sights are rare—of the nurse’s child, 
when she will not fail to notice the contrast be- 
tween its shrinking meagreness and the round- 
ness of her own fortunate infant, expanding 
with its stolen nutriment. Neglect and want 
of proper food soon produce their natural effect, 
and the nurse’s child, daily wasting away, final- 
ly dies, while the infant who has despoiled it of 
its rights strengthens constantly and lives. Here 
is evidently a case of murder. Who is the crim- 
inal? We do not hesitate to mark the woman 
of fashion as the guilty person. She delib- 
erately, by her habits of life, has either unfitted 
herself for her maternal duties, or become 
averse to them. Conscious that she can bribe 
by her riches the mother of the poor to neg- 
lect her own offspring for the care of hers, she 
does not hesitate to assume maternal obliga- 
tions, for the performance of the most wearying 
of which a substitute can be so readily hired. 
The consequence is, almost inevitably, the 
death of the child which is deprived of its nat- 
uralsupport. To call an act of this kind, which 
is constantly and deliberately repeated, a social 
evil, is being too mealy-mouthed. It is murder. 

The wealthy and luxurious mothers in En- 
gland—and they are not without imitators, we 
fear, in this country—are willing, it would 
seem, not only indirectly to commit infanticide, 
which is the inevitable result of the practice, 
but directly to encourage the ruin of the virtue 
of the poor of their own sex for the sake of ob- 
taining for their children what their vicious 





habits prevent themselves from supplying. 
There is not a daily London 7imes published 
which does not contain this and similar ad- 
vertisements: “A wet-nurse wanted—a single 
woman preferred.” 

The meaning of this is obvious. ‘A single 
woman preferred,” because she is less likely to 
be diverted by family obligations and the care of 
her illegitimate offspring, that she designedly 
neglects, from the nursling to which her em- 
ployer, with a natural selfishness, would desire 
exclusively to confine her attention. Thus to 
the crime of murder is to be added that of en- 
couraging the sacrifice of female virtue, as the 
consequence of the refusal of women of society 
to perform their natural duties. 

We are not willfully closing our eyes to those 
exceptional cases where, without any fault of 
the mother, it may be necessary to transfer the 
nursing of her infant to another. When such 
oceur, as they are comparatively few, there 
would be no difficulty, probably, in finding 
women to serve as wet-nurses who have lost 
their own children, If they can not be found, 
then a vigorous person should be selected, ca- 
pable of sustaining not only her own child— 
who should never be separated from her—but 
that of the disabled mother. 

With a more prudent consideration of the 
obligations of motherhood before assuming 
them, a better preparation, a judicious phys- 
ical education for their performance, and a res- 
olute resistance to the enervating habits of fash- 
ion, there would be less disposition to shirk a 
duty the neglect of which, if not a premeditated 
crime, is certainly a serious social evil. 





WHAT WOMEN LIKE. 


\ HEN women accept for husbands men of 

such various kinds, it would seem that 
they are guided by no uniform canon of taste 
or law of selection in their preference of any 
particular individuals of the male sex. This 
appears to be so if we judge only from mar- 
riage ; but the satirists tell us that it is impos- 
sible to form any conception of a modern wo- 
man’s liking from the character of him to whom 
she gives herself for life. The mocking French- 
men declare that their devious damsels prefer 
not to marry those whom they like, and in a 
caricature by the famous Cua, in which two 
marriageable girls are represented as conferring 
together as to their matrimonial prospects, one 
says, ‘A and B have proposed.” ‘* Which 
one do you like?” asksthe other. ‘ B,” is the 
answer. ‘*' Then you'll marry A, of course,” 
rejoins her companion, 

We do not believe that our damsels have yet 
arrived at this perfection of the matrimonial 
art, and we hope they never may; but it is 
quite certain that it is often impossible to de- 
tect their tastes in the choice they make. It 
can not be possible that old and shriveled Ten- 
percent, with hardly any body left, and whose 
soul has long since departed, could have excited 
the least liking in that blooming girl of eighteen 
who consented to become Mrs. Tenpercent. 
We doubt, moreover, if the spindle-shanked and 
brainless Jackanapes is the beau-ideal of beauty 
and intellect in the estimation of his shrewd 
and handsome wife. There are so many ill- 
matched couples that we can not conceive it pos- 
sible that taste has had any thing to do with join- 
ing them; and we must infer that convenience 
and prudential considerations are the main im- 
pulses of human pairing, which ordinarily gives 
proof of a great deal more of the wisdom of the 
serpent than of the gentleness of the dove. 

Women, however, though they may not al- 
ways indicate them in the choice of their hus- 
bands, have very decided preferences among 
men. It might be supposed that mere mascu- 
line beauty of form and feature would be sure 
of commanding a woman’s attention and secur- 
ing her affection; but all experience disproves 
this. Some of the most successful suitors of 
the female sex have been noted for their ugli- 
ness. The coarse, distorted face of the fierce 
Miraseav, the leering eye and slavering mouth 
of the lustful Wiikes, and the dwarfed, skulking 
figure of the intriguing Burr, were no obstacles 
to their wooing and winning the most beautiful 
women. W1LkeEs boasted, while he confessed 
himself the ugliest man in England, that he only 
required half an hour’s talk with a woman to 
get the better of the handsomest fellow in the 
company. It was certainly not the beauty of 
face or figure which was the attraction that 
drew women to the embrace of these ugly but 
noted men. It has been said that ‘‘ women 
dearly love a rake;” and if rakishness is an 
essential ingredient of the objects of their love, 


they found it certainly in perfection in those , 


famous Lotharios. 

Woman’s reputed affection for rakes we re- 
ject as a slander; and whatever success they 
have obtained we attribute not to the bad but 
the good qualities of these freebooters. What 
pleases woman in man above all things is his 
devotion to her. The failure of the handsome 
fellow to gain her affection is thus easily ac- 
counted for. He is sure to be a coxcomb, and 
so absorbed in the contemplation of his own 
personal attractions as to give little heed to 
those of the other sex. The ugly gallant is 
not diverted by any self-admiration from his 





devoirs to female beauty, and thus gives up 
his whole soul to its worship; and, whatever 
may be his shortcomings in other respects, he 
is forgiven, and receives tke full reward of the 
faithful. 

Women, too, are apt to take fondly to those 
men who are notable. They are ambitions; 
and by associating themselves with those who 
are distinguished, they seem to share in their 
brilliancy of reputation, Leaders of the peo- 
ple, sach as Mrrapeau and WILKES, are sur- 
rounded by just that kind of éclat which dazzles 
the eye of woman and lures her on. 

The physiologists tell us that the natural pre- 
dilection of man and-woman for each other is 
based upon a law of contrasts. According to 
this dictum the fat and thin, tall and short, the 
light and dark, should be always paired together. 
There is no doubt that if human matches were 
made with the same regard to the improvement 
of the breed as are alliances among the brutes, 
there would be a different rule of selection of 
husbands and wives than is generally followed, 
and to the probable advantage of the race as 
regards health, if not happiness. ‘Then many 
of those who are now considered the most de- 
sirable on the marriageable list would be prob- 
ably erased altogether—some as too old, others 
as too young, and many for some defect of na- 
ture or weakness of disease. There is no doubt, 
too, that there would be less matrimonial in- 
compatibility than there is if the fair sex would 
follow their natural instincts with more courage, 
and really choose in man what women like. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Wearing the Motlep. 


Y DEAR JOEL,—On the day of the great 
snow-storm this winter—and it is long 
since we have had so genuine a winter day—I 
was going up town, beating against the wind, 
slipping and stumbling, but not unhappy, when 
my umbrella struck some impediment rather 
violently ; and, turning it aside, I saw that I 
had encountered a man in an extraordinary 
suit of parti-colored garments, wearing a cap 
of the most grotesque form, like an exaggerated 
clown's cap. There were ribbons and feathers 
and streamers of all kinds; and the long robe 
about his body was painted with the advertise- 
ment of a superior snuff, while clusters of hand- 
bills setting forth the virtues of the snuff hung 
at his waist and at his elbows. It was the most 
absurd of figures; but its effect was curiously 
heightened by the expression of the man’s face, 
which was not at all that of a clown, but was so 
weary and sad that I instantly thought of Dick- 
ens’s “‘ Dr. Marigold,” the cheap Jack, and his 
touching story. In Broadway, as in the longer 
journey of life, my dear Joel, when the laugh 
begins you can not be sure that it will not end 
in a tear, 

The good man, of course, was a walking ad- 
vertisement. His grotesque garb was intended 
to catch the eyes of the passengers, and to sell 
the snuff which was celebrated allover him. It 
is an honest profession that of this motley-wear- 
er, and I hope it is profitable. If he were cov- 
ered with snuff, it was not to the injury of his 
health; and I do not doubt he would gladly 
cry “God bless you!” to every body who took a 
pinch. He sauntered slowly along, that he who 
walked might read, and learn by what partic- 
ular brand to titillate his nostrils most cheaply 
and most satisfactorily. But I could not help 
thinking that it is a hard fate which requires a 
man to become outwardly ridiculous—to make 
himself “‘ a motley to the view”—in order to feed 
his wife and children; and I wondered whether 
he preserved his self-respect, and cared no more 
for the cap and the ribbons and the advertise- 
ment of the snuff than a duck for the water 
dropped upon its back. I fancied him going 
home and laying off that ridiculous robe, as a 
broker returns to his family, and leaves the cares 
and troubles of stocks and gold, and the goring 
of “‘ bulls” and the hugging of “ bears” behind 
him down town, or as the clown throws off his 
cap and bells, and kisses the children, and hum- 
bly says grace for the frugal fare which the 
wearing of that cap provides. 

But as I strode along, reflecting a little upon 
the fate that condemned a man to wear the 
motley for a living, and rather pitying the hon- 
est man who, in the way of business, sauntered 
in the snow as if he had been a poet loitering 
through June clover fields, I asked myself 
whether, if we pitied him, what feeling we 
ought to cherish for those who deliberately 
choose the motley asa wear? For I heard just 
then a most musical jangling of sleigh-bells, and 
looking up, I saw a small sleigh, overhung with 
superb furs. There was a horsevery gorgeously 
caparisoned ; and so ostentatiously extravagant 
was the appearance of the whole that, meeting 
young Gadder at the same moment, I asked, 

‘Whose is that?” and young Gadder answer- 
ed, with a laugh, ‘‘ Don’t you know that? why, 
that is Flute’s team—Francis Flute, the bel- 
lows-mender.” ‘‘Oh yes,” said I, “I ‘see. 
That’s his way of wearing the motley !” 

His object, you understand, my dear Joel, 
was precisely that of Mr. Piper, the great dealer 
in snuff. I suppose that Mr. Flute would not 
like to be called the colleague of that queer, ri- 





diculous figure. But why ishe not? Mr, Piper 


Aresses up this man in this absurd costume to 
call attention to his snuff. Mr, Flute drives 
out with this extravagant and comical display to 
call attention to his bellows-mending, They 
are both advertisements, Mr. Flate wears the 
motley as certainly as my friend in the grotesque 
garb, whose name, upon inquiry, I learn to be 
Mugger. He looks with great interest at his 
brother motley in the superb sleigh, and I hope 
when brother Flute reaches home and steps 
out of that superb little sleigh, as brother Mug- 
ger steps out of his advertisement, that he 
will kiss Mrs, Flute and the children, and say 
grace over his family banquet as humbly as 
Mugger over his thin gruel. It is an honest 
business, this wearing the motley, I can not 
deny. Grimaldi and Mugger and Francis Flute 
all do it in the way of trade. They make 
themselves conspicuous to earn their bread and 
butter. But there is this difference—that 
Mugger can scarcely earn his bread alone, and 
without any butter, while Francis Flute earns 
cake and turtle soup and the very choicest Cham- 
pagne; at least he pays the price of that liquor, 
but I suspect it can be traced to the Newark 
vineyards. There isalso this furtherdifference— 
that Mugger is hired to wear motley, and does 
not choose it as a profession, while Francis Flute 
adopts it gladly; and while poor Mugger is not 
proud of being seen with his fantastic cap and 
streamers at his elbows, the rich Flute solicits 
attention to his ribbons, and evidently rejoices 
greatly that he is stared at. 

Indeed, there is a great deal of wonder and 
laughter wasted upon my friend Mugger, as if 
he monopolized the wearing of motley. But I 
am more and more persuaded that he is only 
like the rest of us. I saw Lucilla smiling with 
amusement as she passed him, and I have no 
doubt from her expression that she was telling 
Henrico, who joined her, what a droll figure she 
hadseen. But, my dear Lucilla, if you could 
only see yourself as Henrico and I see you, you 
would not need to spend your mirth upon Mug- 
ger. Your body is thrown forward from the 
waist, and you have a huge kind of balloon be- 
hind, and clumsy braids of somebody else’s hair 
hanging from the back of your head. And your 
body is so bent and your feet so squeezed that 
you hobble—or wobble, as the rude boys say— 
instead of walk; and you have ribbons and 
streamers and fringes and cords and chains 
and trinkets hung all about you. If you think 
Mugger ridiculous from his motley apparel, 
what can you think of yourself, I wonder, dear 
Lucilla ? 

And you do it with the same purpose as his. 
It is to excite attention in both cases, Ah, my 
dear young lady, do you remember thet the air 
is foul when we perceive it, that water is im- 
pure when we detect a flavor, and do you not 
know that the gentleman and the lady are they 
who are least remarked for their costume ? 
When yoursister Julia, my dear Joel, was young, 
she wore a plain white muslin dress when she 
went to balls, and every body said, ‘‘ What a 
fresh and lovely girl Miss Julia is!” Now I 
observe she wears prodigious clothes, and every 
body says, ‘‘ What a superb dress Mrs. Julia 
wore!” I wish they would say, ‘‘ What a de- 
lightful woman Mrs. Julia is!” For when they, 
speak of her clothes chiefly, I know that it is 
her clothes which make the chief impression, 
and I know also that she wears them for that 
very purpose. She wishes to attract observa- 
tion. That is, she wears the motley. 

But, my dear Joel, when Mugger’s costume, 
which is an advertisement of snuff, or Flute’s 
sleigh, which is an advertisement of bellows- 
“mending, has persuaded you to buy a pound or 
so, or to send your best bellows to be repaired, 
do you find that the snuff is necessarily superior, 
or that your bellows is as good as new? And 
I should like to ask Henrico, but I hardly dare, 
whether he finds that when Lucilla’s motley has 
called attention to her, that attention is more 
richly rewarded than by other ladies who do not 
advertise in the same way? But why should 
she advertise at all who has nothing to sell? 
Does she not know that advertisements are for 
dealers who wish to attract attention to their 
wares? Flute drives that equipage that he 
may mend bellows, and Piper dresses out poor 
Mugger that he may sell snuff. But Lucilla is 
not a merchant, and she should beware. If she 
wears the motley she displays an advertisement, 
and she invites the question, ‘“‘ What have you to 
sell ?” 

Besides, there is a feeling, Joel, whichis quite 
universal, that while all merchants may. proper- 
ly advertise, there is yet a kind of advertisement 
which betrays the charlatan, and that kind is 
wearing the motley. Whether you do it by an- 
other, as in Piper’s case, or in your own person, 
as in Francis Flute’s, you forfeit a certain re- 
spect. The inconsolable widow may honestly 
continue the business at the old stand, but she 
had better not advertise the fact upon her hus- 
band’s tombstone. The man who wore the mot- 
ley in the courts of kings was « jester, you re- 
member; he was the fool. The fact has never 
been forgotten; and although the fashion of 
motley changes continually, yet the substance 
is always recognized, and the wearer is ranked 
accordingly. When you meet a quack doctor 
in his wonderful costume, at which every body 
stares, if you could see the thought in the mind 





of the shrewdest observer who watches him, it 
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would be; “ All that queer clothing is mot- 
ley, and the wearer is a fool.” Is that the 
same feeling, I wonder, with which we survey 
Lucilla’s fine feathers? Do we really think, as 
we see her, that all her silks and laces and jew- 
els are mere motley, and that she is a f—1! 
It is a kind of logic which it is not for me to 
press. But I do sometimes think that it seems 
to be almost unavoidable, 

And would you expect to find poor Mugger’s 
costume in the pulpit? Yet you often may. 
Yes, and how often in the newspapers! Mug- 
ger is the way in which we say in New York, 
‘‘In the name of the Prophet—figs!” His 
garb is intended to arrest universal attention, 
and then to say—snuff! Even so have I seen 
a young gentleman writing for the pulpit or for 
the press the most extravagant periods. Epi- 
thets and “ spasmodic” superlatives and gyra- 
tions into the clouds, like those of some modern 
poets which Mr. Bryant says that he can not 
possibly follow, are all accumulated, as it were, 
into vast piles of sound; but the thing said is 
only pitiful. He runs until he is out of breath, 
as if he were going to leap over the sun, and 
then steps quietly across a bar. Dear Joel, it 
is a hard necessity to wear motley as Mugger 
does, because it is the only alternative. But 
to choose it and cultivate it and elaborate it 
and glorify it as Flute does—that is to be proud 
of folly, and glad to be considered a charlatan. 
There are many fellow-travelers whom we pity. 
Let us hope that we shall have none whom we 
must despise. Yours, 

Ay Ovp Bacueror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


ILLINERS have no fear of a dearth of 
fashions for the next season. Some of the 
leading French milliners and modistes—among 
them Virot, Worth, and Pingat—have made 
Brussels their head-quarters for the present, and 
are now busily engaged preparing the spring 
styles. This French prestige will make Brussels 
fashions popular, and thus dispose of the idea, so 
disconcerting to American ladies, of depending 
on London for models and novelties. The whole- 
sale buyers of millinery who are now in Europe 
report that their importations will be much 4s 
usual,” ‘There may not be so great a variety of 
styles, or such abundance of material, but there 
will be many rich, beautiful, and withal novel 
things, designed with the same taste that always 
distinguishes French millinery. 

Bonnets have become visible, tangible things, 
large enough to form a covering for the head, 
and are likely to increase in size. The close 
half-gipsy, half-cottage shapes will remain in 
vogue, and are gradually superseding round hats. 
They are universally becoming, and, ladies say, 
have ‘‘character,” are distinguished-looking, and 
are quite as convenient as round hats, since they 
fit the head closely, and may be removed without 
disarranging the hair. Gipsies are not worn as 
far forward as formerly. ‘They show a little of 
the parted hair above the forehead, and fit snug- 
ly over the top of the drooping chatelaine of 
massive plaits. 

A glimpse inside a milliner’s rose-wood cabin- 
ets shows the bonnets for receptions and visiting 
called for at this season. They are of light col- 
ors, palest rose, sky blue, and mauve, without a 
single white one in their midst. Royale and cut 
velvet are the fabrics; white tulle, lace, ostrich 
feathers, and flowers, the trimmings. 
rose pink royale has a barbe of point d’Alengon 
for trimming, while the plain crown is almost cov- 
ered with eglantine, a single wild ‘rose blossom, 
and a vine of bronzed leaves and buds. A second 
gipsy, of sky blue velvet, has long velvet strings 
two inches wide, to tie under the chin. A puff 
of white tulle over a velvet band forms the face 
trimming. A standing frill of lace around the 
crown is surmounted by a blue ostrich tip that 
falls forward from behind. Streamers of white 
tulle droop on the chatelaine. 

Ladies who buy three or four bonnets at once 
supply themselves with one of black lace for in- 
termediate seasons. Nothing can be handsomer 
for late winter and early spring. ‘These are ex- 
tremely stylish when trimmed with ostrich tips 
of Nile green, blue, or rose-color, instead of the 
tea-roses and pink flowers so long worn. Ladies 
who object to any color permit richly carved jets 
and a black ostrich tip for garniture. 

Chip and English straw gipsies, trimmed with 
black velvet and ostrich tips, are heralded by im- 

rters for regular spring wear. Some of these 

ave a straw curtain or cape, others will have a 
velvet curtain, and again others leave the chate- 
laine exposed. Black straws will also be used, 
and not smooth straws only, but the serviceable 
rough-and-ready. Later in the season velvet and 
feathers will be too heavy, and thick repped 
ribbons, with the fine French flowers now so little 
used, will be restored. Very large flowers, es- 
ially great crushed roses with browned leaves, 
will be stylish ; also wreaths and clustered vines 
of violets and ivy. Donna Maria gauze, black, 
white, and colored, will also be used on spring 
straws in the way of ruches and scarfs. 


COIFFURES. 


Ostrich feathers are fashionable for head-dress- 
es. They are mixed with fine laces for elderly la- 
dies, while single tips are placed amidst the braids 
and curls of younger ladies. At the Charity Ball 
a stately lady in black velvet and point lace had 
her silvery gray hair—more beautiful in its natu- 
ral color than antique powder could have made 
it—arranged with a Pompadour roll above the 
forehead and a thick chatelaine. Her exquisite 
coiffure was of Nile green ostrich tips, covering 
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the crown of the head, and a barbe of round point 
forming streamers behind. 

The hair is worn less frizzed and fluffy than it 
has been. Above a low, broad forehead the hair 
should be smoothly rolled back in the Pompa- 
dour fashion. Higher foreheads have the front 
hair waved rather than frizzed, and an inch of 
the part showing in front of the bonnet. The 
chatelaine, if false, is fastened by a comb very far 
forward on the head, and is no longer surround- 
ed by the coronet braid once so fashionable, as 
that gives a stiff, full, rounded appearance to the 
coiffure, when, in order to be stylish, it should 
have a flat, careless look, showing the contour 
of the head, and seeming to be natural hair. 
The chatelaine must be very slender, that it may 
not protrude at the sides behind the ears. The 
side lock above each ear is worn very long, point- 
ing backward quite to the end of the ear. 
bow is worn in the centre above the forehead to 
conceal the fastening of the chatelaine. For 
sleighing-parties, skating, and for the semi-dress 
of matinées, very young ladies who have an 
abundance of hair continue to braid it, school- 
girl fashion, in two long hanging plaits tied with 
ribbon a few inches above the ends, which are 
crimped and left flowing. Ladies of fashion in 
Europe find fault with the chatelaine that is worn 
so low behind as to soil the dress, and are re- 
turning to classic styles, modeling their coiffures 
after those of antique statues. The most suc- 
cessful imitation is of the beautiful head of Psyche 
—with the slightly waved hair low on the fore- 
head, drawn back from the temples, and confined 
by a fillet of ribbons, while clustered ringlets fall 
back from the top of the head. It is predicted 
that we will return to the purely Greek style—a 
severely plain Grecian twist at the back and 
smooth bands in front. 

VARIETIES. 

Crinoline, or rather the hoop-skirt, is super- 
seded by the tournure. This tournure, or bri- 
dle, is made very large, rising high about the hips, 
and extending the dress skirts to such a size 
that they hang away from the person, and look 
as round as if hoops were worn. Dress skirts, to 
fall gracefully over the tournure, must be made 
very full behind and at the sides. 

Among the rich garnitures in vogue abroad 
are elaborate passementeries that cover the entire 
front breadth of black silk dresses, Fern leaves 
and lilies of the valley, made of cord gimp in- 
terspersed with jet, form the tablier on the short 
under-skirt. A border of corresponding design 
surrounds the train and extends up each seam, 
graduating narrower toward the waist. The 
postillion, vest, and broad cuffs are trimmed to 
match. 

English ladies wear plain skirts of quilted sat- 
in as lower skirts of walking costumes, few 
have been worn here bordered with fur. They 
look rich and warm, yet have not proved popu- 
lar. For plain suits and wet weather, skirts of 
water-proof tweed are used either as Balmorals_ 
or for outside skirts. 

White poplin or wool repped costumes are the 
latest novelty. They are imported as upper 
dresses to be worn over black velvet skirts, with 
vest, collars, cuffs, and bows of velvet for trim- 
ming. 

Black velvet and, indeed, many rich silk dresses 
are made with untrimmed demi-trained skirts. 
With corsages very richly trimmed and dressily: 
made, these plain skirts have a graceful effect. 
If a more elaborate toilette is desired, a lace 
shawl is draped to form an over-skirt. Low, 
square-necked basques, like an illustration of 
which the pattern is given in No. XII. of the 
Supplement of the last Bazar, are made of 
black velvet, and worn with any dress trimmed 
with velvet. These add a very rich appearance 
to plain dresses. 

One of the few novel materials introduced this 
season is the sultana gauze for evening dresses. 
It is all silk Chambery gauze, with a strip of 
China crape woven init. The ‘* Moraboul” gauze 
has a thick silk stripe. ‘* Creole” gauze, in favor 
with very young ladies, has very fine lines of a 
darker shade than the ground. These gauzes 
are fashionable for evening dresses. They are 
made over silk slips, and trimmed with black 
velvet bows. Those of straw-color and of pink 
are very handsome. 

Ostrich feather bands and swan’s-down trim 
rich evening dresses of creamy white silk, or of 
pale, faint color. 

The favorite fur jackets are those made of seal- 
skin. ‘The handsomest have a sable or otter 
border. Black marten continues to be the fash- 
ionable trimming fur. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Pace; and Ferrero; and Messrs. BaL- 
a Hattey, & Co.; and Jonnson, Burns, 

0. 





PERSONAL. 

H. W. Cusumay, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, entertained a desire that his 
name should descend “to the latest period of 
recorded time,” and therefore put it in his will 
that, after the death of his widow, the sum of 
$10,000 should be given to the first town in the 
State, of not less than one thousand inhabitants, 
that should take his family name. In case Mas- 
sachusetts should disdain the seductive bribe, 
then any town in the broad expanse of our com- 
mon and ees glorious. country may have the 
desiderated amount by becoming ‘‘ Cushman.”’ 
The money will probably be claimed within a 
week or two. 

—The death of ALEXANDRE Dumas, pere, has 
so deeply affected the son that he has become 
quite melancholy, and retired altogether from 
literary pursuits. That other eminent literary 
man, VictoR Huao, remains in Paris, full of 
pluck and confidence (his two sons with him, 
who are cannoneers), and writes hopeful ‘ bal- 
loon”’ letters to his ‘‘ dear little sister.” 

—Mr. GEorGE TIcKNoR, who died a few days 
since in Boston, at the ripe age of fourscore, 





was one of the most thoroughly accomplished 
literary scholars America has produced. He 
lived much abroad in early and middle life, and 
was the personal friend of Rogers, SourHey, 
Byron, Scott, MackintosH, GorTHE, SCHLE- 
GEL, Madame De STAkE., and others notable in 
the werld of letters. He spoke fluently the 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian languages. 
His “ History of Spanish Literature” is one of 
the finest works in the language. 

—Another of the female benefactors of the 
time is the late Sopnia Situ, of Hatfield, who 
has left the sum of about $400,000 to found a 
female college. This sort of thing is becoming 
one of the characteristics of the day. If it goes 
on, we shall soon have a half-million school- 
house in every county. 

—Enthusiastic gentleman in St. Louis. Bought 
large basket of flowers. Went to Nitsson con- 
cert. Walked up to foot-lights. Gave basket 

Nixtsson. Inner circle of basket had camel- 
lias. In centre was monogram, with the words 
“You Angel” worked with violets on double 
white primroses. He was a good man, was that 
man. 

—ALEXANDER H. STepuHens has supported at 
least one poor student in his Alma Mater, the 
University of Georgia, ever since early manhood. 

—Mr. Horace B. CLAFLin, who is the head of 
the most extensive dr yawn in America, is 
a gentleman of fifty-eight years of age, of a re- 
fined and delicate mould, alert of body and mind, 
and, although a strict disciplinarian, enjoys in a 
very high degree the confidence and esteem of 
his subordinates. He is a mellow, accessible man, 
of large and judicious charity, but quiet and un- 
assuming. is liberality in adjusting claims 
against insolvent debtors is proverbial. Hecom- 
menced business in New York in 1843, passed 
safely through the crisis of 1857, and now occu- 
pies probably the tinest building devoted to mer- 
eantile purposes in the world—80 feet wide by 
375 feet long, seven stories in height, including 
basements. The number of men employed in 
the different departments of the establishment is 
over seven hundred. Heisa member of the Rev. 
Henry WarD BEecueEr’s church, in Brooklyn. 

—The most notable of New York’s millionaires 
have overstepped the Se ‘s~ threescore years 
and ten—Mr. Wiiuiam B. Astor being about 
seventy-eight, Commodore VANDERBILT seventy- 
six, PeTER CoorPerR seventy-nine, GEorGE Law 
seventy-three, Danret Drew seventy-one. All 
these gentlemen live plain, regular, healthful 
lives, and make no effort to dazzle in what is 
humorously designated ‘‘society.’? With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Astor, all commenced life with a 
conspicuous want of pence. 

—Fanny ELLsLer, who poised, pirouetted, and 
jigged through the U. 8. some years ago, is now 
enjoying what a druggist describes as her “‘opium 
cum digitalis” on her large fortune, and leading 
a life of lazy luxury in one of the effete monarch- 
ies of Europe. 

—Ex-Governor ASHLEY has been giving some 

t remini es of ex-Senator and Sccre- 
tary THomas Corwins—one of the most charm- 
ing men that ever shone in Washington. His 
peculiar humor made him a general favorite 
among all parties. He was never without a 
kind word or witty expression to relieve the 
embarrassments and asperities often engender- 
ed by party strife. When he spoke, every part 
of his person spoke, and his powers of ridicule 
left small chance for reply. His mobility of 
feature was very remarkable, giving point and 
effectiveness to his sentiments. He was a man 
of simple nature, and remarkably abstemious in 
his habits. Mr. ASHLEY never saw him indulge 
even in a glass of wine at dinner. He had am- 
bition, but it was not arrogant or selfish. His 
first aim was to excel as a debater. That he 
wished to be President, and at one time labor- 
ed for it, is doubtless true; but the failure did 
not trouble or sour him, as it has so many. He 
will ever have a place among our distinguished 
men. r. ASHLEY saw him, in the midst of a 
story with which he was entertaining a party at 
Washington, stricken with apoplexy and death. 

—General Biarr, the newly elected United 
States Senator from Missouri, and General Lo- 
GAN, just elected to the same body from Illinois, 
each commanded a corps of GRANT’S army at 
Vicksburg. Both had been members of Con- 
gress. Logan went into the war a Democrat, 
and is now elected as a Republican Senator. 
BLarr went in a Republican, and is now elect- 
ed as a Democrat. Such is the vivacity of the 
American character ! 

—Bishop M'‘Itvarne of Ohio, who stands sec- 
ond on the list of bishops of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, Bishop SmitH of Kentucky 
being first, says tliat of all the bishops consecra- 
ted before himself not one is living, and of those 
consecrated with him, thirty-nine years ago, only 
one is living. 

—Chief Justice Cuasg, though in rather feeble 
health, is nevertheless able to walk about the 
house, and occasionally to take a short walk from 
his lodgings, just off Fifth Avenue. His old po- 
litical friends drop in for a friendly chat, and he 
is quite cheerful. He seems to have abandoned 
all Presidential aspirations; and should the bill 
now pending in Conareny pass, continuing the 
salaries of judges resigning because of ill-health, 
he will probably retire from the bench. Judge 
CuaseE is not an opulent man. He has about 
$100,000, the interest of which is scarcely suffi- 
— to enable him to live as nicely as he would 

e. 

—Of the Rev. Dr. HoueutTon, whose name is 
just now topmost on the wave of general talk, a 
gentleman, writing to Boston, says: ‘‘ Except 
the laborers at the Five Points, he is better ac- 
quainted with the sorrowing ones of New York 
than any other clergyman. A distinguished 
organist took to drink to such a degree that he 
was unfit for his position. When every body 
east him off Dr. HoveHTon took him up and 
tried to save him. For several months he took 
care of him on Saturday nights, that he might be 
fit to play on Sunday, and not become a r. 
A clergyman of very brilliant talents, of fine 
family connections, beeame intemperate, and 
was shunned and discarded by all. In his dis- 
tress and disgrace he called on the benevolent 
clergyman, who took him in, furnished him 
with a comfortable room in the tower of his 
church, gave him a chance to reform, and held 
on him to the last. Such a man would allow no 
human being to want for the consolation of re- 
ligion while living, nor would he wound the 
feelings of relatives, however a man might die.”’ 

—Few people have any idea of the extent to 
which life-insurance is effected on the lives of 
men of wealth. In the city of New York alone 








there are twenty-two persons who are insured 
for various sums from $100,000 to $300,000, 
Cyrus W. Fretp has an anchor*of this sort to 
windward for nearly a quarter of a million; 
DaniEL Drew, for several hundred thousand ; 
Horace GREELEY, $75,000; the late W1LL1AM 
.W. CorNELL had $125,000; James Brown, the 
banker, $100,000. The writer is acquainted with 
a gentleman who, many years ago, when young, 
effected a large insurance on his life, and as his 
income increased added to the insurance, until 
it now reaches $100,000. The life-insurance 
companies are great advertisers, and, having 
found profit in it, can exclaim with that supe- 
rior female, Mrs. Partington, “‘Sweet are the 
uses of advertisements !”’ 

—Never, probably, has there occurred a more 
touching and beautiful decease than that of 
Mrs. Tuomas D’Arcy M‘Geg, widow of the 
prominent ex-Canadian minister. Last week 
she was found dead, kneeling, with her prayer- 
book in her hand, evidently Teving died amidst 
her devotions. 

—Professor Mosgs Cort TYLER, who listened 
to the San Domingo debate in the U. 8. Senate, 
thinks that in point of ability it was better sus- 
tained than the higher debates, as a whole, in the 
House of Commons, to many of which he had 
listened during several sessions. He had heard 
greater single speeches in Parliament, but not 
so grand an encounter of great minds. The Pro- 
fessor says: ‘“‘ Of Mr. SumNER’s part in it I will 
only say this, that, badgered and struck at from 
all sides, he bore himself as grandly, with as 
much nobility of tone, and as much pluck and 
persistence, as would have been shown under the 
same circumstances by Mr. GLADSTONE, whose 
counterpart, indeed, he is, not only in parlia- 
mentary position, but in many of the forces and 
even limitations of personal endowment. Among 
the assailants of Mr. SUMNER by far the most 
effective and brilliant was Roscoz ConkKLING, 
with a mastery of eloquent and sarcastic expres- 
sion which constantly reminded me of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, the greatest debater at present 
in the House of Lords. On the whole, I was 
greatly captivated by Senator Thurman, of Ohio, 
who, as an orator in debate, with some points of 
difference from Joun Brieut, has also several 
very striking points of resemblance to that stal- 
wart English statesman. His manner is not so 
polished as is Jonn Bricut’s, and it is far more 
vigorous than JoHN Bricut’s manner has been 
of late years; but Senator TouRMAN, like JonN 
Brieaut, is really a master of terse Saxon sen- 
tences—pungent, direct, and unerring. He has 
the same raciness of humor, the same quickness 
in witty reply, the same vigor in attack, the same 
never-failing courtesy in interlocution with his 
opponents, and he stands upon the floor with 
the same square and hearty manner of speech.”’ 

—A daughter of Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe has 
just been married to Mr. ANaGnos, a Greek. 

—Hon. Davip Sears, of Boston, who in point 
of wealth is to that city what Mr. Astor is to 
New York, has just deceased at the age of eighty- 
four. He was a graduate of Harvard, and started 
in life by inheriting a few fortunes, one of which 
was $800,000. He was a peculiar man, especially 
in his views of piety ; and having a notion to es- 
tablish a religion of his own, built a church at 
Longwood—a fashionable settlement in Brook- 
line—and prepared a book of worship to carry out 
the Sears idea. He had a large number of chil- 
dren, one of whom, ELLEN, was married in Mont- 
reux, Switzerland, in 1837, to M. GonzALvE 
D’ HAvTEVILLE, of Hauteville, a military officer, 
son of Baron D’HavTEvILLe. The parties first 
met each other at a ape peg in Paris; both 
were ‘attracted to each other, both loved each 
other, and they were finally married, to the dis- 
gust, as it afterward proved, of the parents of 
the girl. In 1838, Mrs. D’HAUTEVILLE, with her 
husband’s consent, came to Boston on a tempo- 
rary visit; and, without any just cause, she re- 
fused to return to him, or had been prevented 
from doing so; and in a few months following 
she gave birth to a child, whose custody he 
claimed. In 1839 the husband came to Boston, 
and engaged in a fruitless attempt to recover his 
wife. He instituted a suit to recover the child, 
and the trial at the time caused great scandal. 
The child was a boy—a Swiss boy; and the suit 
— resulted in the husband, who had been 
cruelly separated from his wife, being denied the 
eustody of the child. All the other daughters 
and the sons married into respectable families. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI writes to the Austrian 
government that the only basis of adjustment 
between the government of Italy and the Pope 
is the complete restoration of the Papal States. 
ANTONELLI is now sixty-five years of age. He 
was made a cardinal-deacon in 1847 by Prus [X., 
under the title of St. Agatha. He is not only 
Secretary of State to the Pope, but President of 
the Council of Ministers, Prefect of the Sacred 
Apostolic Palaces, and of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Loretto and of the Consulta. He con- 
trols all formal and official transactions, and in- 
fluences all matters relating to the diplomatic 
intercourse of the Papal court with the rest of 
the world. In 1865 he resigned the Premiership, 
but the Pope refused to accept the resignation. 

—tThe short of it is that General Tom Taums 
and Mrs. Tuums arrived at Madras on the 3d of 
January, on their little tour throughout those 

rts. 

—Major Joun P. SHELDON, a veteran printer, 
editor, and a man of influence in political mat- 
ters, died on the 19th ult. at his home in Wis- 
consin. He was a fellow journeyman-printer 
with THuRLOwW WEED in Utica in 1814, and aft- 
erward worked with A. G. Danby, who still 
lives, hale and hearty, in Utica, and is the best- 

reserved man of his years in the country. Mr. 
poeupos removed at an early day to Detroit, and 
became a warm personal and political friend of 
General Cass. Nearly forty years ago he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the lead mines west 
of the Mississippi, which he held up to the time 
of his decease. 

—Mr. J. T. ALEXANDER has sold his little 
27,000-acre farm in Champaign County, Dlinois. 
to some Eastern gentlemen for the sum _ o 
$650,000. He retains his little patch of 8000 
acres in Morgan County, which, with the stock 
on it, is worth over $1,000,000. 

—The Hon. Mrs. Yetverton (Lady Avon- 
MORE) has purchased a farm in Missouri, and 
written to fer friends in England that the re- 
mainder of her life will be spent in the quiet re- 
tirement of her Western home. Being a widow, 
it isnot improbablethat some gallant Missourian 
bey mg the peculiar dialect of that people, ‘‘go”’ 
for her, and induce her to change her name, if 
not her local habitation. 
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opened, 


Fig. 1.—Orcanpy Cravat Exp 
EMBROIDERED with BLAcK 
Stik in Port Russe. 


a piece of the material and lining 
sixteen inches long and twelve 
inches wide, and cut it out in the 
shape shown by Fig. 2. Embroid- 
er the material as above described, 
and on the straight end of the 
lining: sew the pocket, which must 
be made of a double piece of cash- 
mere and embroidered in herring- 
bone stitch. On the middle of the 
lining sew a piece of cashmere 
lined with crinoline, embroidered 
in herring-bone stitch, and furnished 
with bands (see Fig. 2). Bind the 


Case for Netted 


Guipure, Figs. 
1 and 2, 


Tus case is made 


of light gray cloth, 
and is trimmed on the 
outside with three 
pieces of green satin 
ribbon an inch and 
three - fifths wide as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1. Along 
the middle of each 
ribbon sew on two 
pieces of fine gold 
cord in scallops, let- 
ting themh cross each 
other, and embroider 


the ribbon with black 


silk in satin stitch, 
point Russe, and a 
eross seam. Cross 
seams of black 
silk, finished 
with stitches 
of white silk, 
ornament. the 
foundation on 
each side of 
the ribbon. 
Bind the edges 


with bands of 


green satin ribbon for 
holding the needle, 
meshes, and thread. 
Sew on a pocket for. 
holding, the frame on 
which the work ts spread. Fig. 
2 shows the inside of the case 


To make the ease cut 








pocket. ‘Turn the tabs at the length- Fig. 1.—Emery Cusnion 1x 
Watnoet SHELL. 


wise edge over to the inside, and 
close them with a button and loop ; 


then turn, first, the straight end with the pocket over on 
the inside, and afterward the flap; the case is closed by 
means of a button and loop. Lastly, sew on the handle 
as shown by, the il- 
lustration. 


Cravat Ends, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 





of the case two-fifths of an 
inch wide with green satin 
ribbon. Green silk cord 
and tassels form the handle. 
Line the inside of the pock- 
et with white cashmere, or- 
nament it with a cross seam 
of green silk, and furnish it 





intervals (see  illustra- 
tion). Ofcourse only the 
part of the wire com- 
ing on the outside of the 
shell must be strung with 
steel beads, the remain- 
der of the ends is bent 
over the edge and pressed 
to the inside of the shell 
(see illustration). By this 
means the shell is joined 
with the feet. To com- 
plete the foot take four 
more pieces of wire each 
two inches and four-fifths: 
long, take up six small 
steel beads on each of 
these, slip them to the 
middle of the wire, and 
fasten each wire to a foot 
before and after the 
six beads, by winding 
the wiye once around 
the foot between the 
Ist and 2d and 4th 

and 5th large é 
steel _ beads. 
Then take up 
seven small 
beads on each 
end of the 
wires, and pass 
each two ends that come to- 
gether through two large round 
beads ; then pass each four and 
four ends through the steel 
bugle, and afterward through 
the two holes in the middle 
of the shell; spread ont the 
ends, and press them to the inside 
of the shell. Then glue 
to the inside of the shell 
a small eushion filled 
with emeyy. The out- 
side of the cushion must 
be covered with blue vel- 
vet, and trimmed all 
around with fringe made of 
small round steel beads and 
steel bugles, in the manner 


























































Fig. 2.—Oreanpy Cravat Enp 
with Waite EmMpBRoIpeRY. 


plainly indicated by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1. 


Stand with Pin-Cushion. 

Tris cushion is fastened in a 
small stand made of reeds. It is 
covered with violet silk, and on 
the top is a small cover made of 
white cloth and embroidered in 
point Russe. For the stand cut 
four pieces of reed each four inch- 
es long, and one piece two inches 


. s : Pix-Cus and three-quarters long. Cross 
| } | Staxp with Pin-Cusiion, two and two of the longer pieces 


Fig. 2.—Casz ror Netrep 
Gurpure.—OPEN. 
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at the middle, and join them with 
| a small brass tack. In the same manner join the short 

















bar with the long ones (see illustration). Inside of the 





























Born of these cra~ 


gandy. 

Fig. 1.—The ends 
of this cravat are 
worked with black 
silk in point Russe 
== in the design shown 

by the illustration. 

Work the outer ed 

in button‘hole stitch, 
Fig. 4.—MANNER OF WORKING and make a narrow 








Srar Frower ror Winpow hem on the remain- 


Screen.—(See Fig. 3.] der of the cravat. 
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Fig. 1.—Nerrep Guirure Wixpow Screen. 








four upper ends place four card-board sides, each cov- 
ered with violet silk, as shown by the illustration. The 
larger pieces are embroidered in point Russe. Inside 
of the frame thus prepared set a cushion stuffed with 
emery, the top of 
which is covered 
with violet silk, and 
which is orhament- 
ed with a ruche of 
the same and the 
white cover. 


Netted Guipure SEy@e 


¥ 
: A LA TAIL ALALA LAL 
Window Screen, PROP OPOIVOTOTOTOLY TY 
4 Figs. 1-4. ’ Wh 
- Tue frame to 
which the netted 
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guipure is fastened oOus * Ky <> Ks 3 < 4 
consists of four ™ cc ete 
| pieces of reed each Fig. 3,—Netrep Fouspation ror 
; nineteen inchesand Wixpow Screen.—fSee Fig. 2.} 
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Fig. 2.-—Centre or Netrep Grirure Winpow 
Screen.—Fewv Size. 

















Fig. 2.—This cravat is of organdy, with the ends_ 














ornamented with white embroidery in the design 
shown by the illustration. 








Emery Cushion in a Walnut Shell, 
Figs. 1-4 


TTT 
im 


To make this cushion half of the shell of a large 








walnut is required. In the middle of this shell 
make two small holes, scrape the inside with a 
knife, and coat the outside with copal varnish in 








order to give the shell more polish. For the four 
feet of the frame take four pieces of wire each nine m= 
inches and three-fifths long, double each wire, and - -— 
string on five large steel beads as shown by the il- 
lustration, Fig. 4, on page 101; on each side of 
these five large beads string on twenty small steel 
beads. Twist each of the loops thus prepared as 
shown by Fig. 4, and pass the still free ends of 
the completed foot through a steel bugle (see 











Fig. 4, which shows the ends of one of the feet 


























ow through the bugle). Now string small steel IT ick bi 
ads on each of the eight wire ends above the 
bugle, and wind the ends around the shell at equal Netrep Gurirvure Square ror Covers, PILLows, ETC, 
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one-fifth long, in each of which is cut a notch an inch and a fifth 

from each end. Fit the reeds into each other by means of these 
notches, and tie them there with colored silk cord (see Fig. 1). The 
netted part is sixteen inches square, and is worked with white linen 
thread in straight netting. Fig. 2 gives the bouquet in the middle 
in the original size; it must be worked in point de toile, point de 
reprise, and diagonal half-polka stitch, and be ornamented with 
small wheels. ‘The star figures of the foundation (see Fig. 3) are 
edged with point d'esprit, and worked as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. 
For the pointed border of 
the outer edge of the 
sereen work the founda- 
tion, as shown by Fig. 1, 
in point de toile, 
point de reprise, 
and point d’esprit; = 
besides this work = 
triangular — figures 
in __ button - hole 
stitch and small 
wheels. Work the 
outer edge of the 
pointed border in 
button-hole stitch. 


embroidered the initials on the part coming on the outside and sewea 
on the cord. Sew the ends of the clasp together, letting them over- 
lap each other two-fifths of an inch. ‘To the inside of the clasp fas- 
ten an elastic band an inch and three-fifths long, the other end of 
which must be fastened to the under side of the bottom. In closing 
the case sliv the clasp over the cover. 


Mouchoir Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THE upper side of this case is covered with canvas embroidered in 
diamonds with blue silk 
and white worsted. On 
. the white diamonds, 
which are worked in 
half-cross stitch 
over two length- 
wise and two cross- 
wise threads, work 
small bouquets in 
point Russe with 
different shades of 
sewing silk. Work 
the blue diamonds 
in Smyrna stitch 






























































over four lengthwise and four cross-wise 
threads. Trim the case with ruches and 
bows of blue satin ribbon as shown by 
the illustration. ‘To make the case, 
two pieces, each ten inches square, are 
required; one piece must be of blue 


Fasten the completed netted guipure to the 
frame by means of fine colored silk cord, 
and trim with a ruche of colored satin 
ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, 
as shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep MepaLiion Covers, Pillows, etc. manner above described (Fig. Fig. 2.—Emprormperep Mepa.ion 
FoR Porte-Monnalegs, See illustration on page 100. 2 gives a part of the medal- FOR PortTEe-MonNAIES 
Carp CASES, ETC. Tue foundation of the ain the anlainal Weak Cia Casha ance 


square is worked in straight 
netting, and afterward embroidered in point de toile in the design 
shown by the illustration. The design figures are edged with 
linen floss. 


and then furnish both 

the canvas and satin part with white silk lining and muslin inter. 
lining, between which perfumed cotton batting is quilted. 
Trim each part with blue satin ribbon ruches, and join them 
with blue satin ribbon tied in bows. 


Embroidered Medallions for Porte-Mon- 
naies, Card Cases, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese medallions are suitable for ornament- 
ing note-books, porte-monnaies, card cases, ete. 

The designs.are embroidered in light-colored silk 

on cloth or velvet, with shaded silk twist in satin 

and half-polka stitch and application. 


Corners of Borders in Guipure Embroidery 
for Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
THeEseE borders may be used for ornamenting handkerchiefs, 
pillow-covers, tidies, etc. For the manner of executing guipure 
embroidery, see the description of the borders shown on page 693 
of Harper's Bazar, Vol. II1., No. 44. 


Embroidered Foot Muff. 
Tue top and sides of this foot muff are coverea with 
eanvas embroidered in cross stitch. The under side 
is covered with seal-skin. ‘The seams joining the 
parts are covered on the outside with worsted cord 
in the colors of the embroidery. 


Embroidered Spectacle Case. 
Tue original is made of card-board covered with 

brown silk, and embroidered with brown silk cord in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Between the two rows of 
cord is a cross seam worked with brown silk twist. A clasp of 
card-board covered with silk serves to close the case. Cut two 
pieces of card-board each five inches and a fifth long and an inch 
and three-fifths wide, and round the corners as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Cut one of these pieces straight across the middle. Cover each 
of them with brown silk on both sides, having interlined them with thin 
cotton batting. The silk covering of the outside of the two upper pieces must 
previously have been embroidered. Join the edges of the covering of each part 
with button-hole stitches. - Set on the large part, which forms the bottom of the 
case, a rim two-fifths of an inch wide, covered with brown silk on both sides, by 
means of button-hole stitches. Join the small embroidered part with the rim, as shown 
by the illustration. Overseam the rounded 
end of the other small piece to the rounded 
end of the rim. At the same point fasten 
a short elastic band to the upper piece, and 
fasten the under end of the band to the 
under edge of the case. For the clasp cut 
a piece of card-board four inches and 
three-fifths long and an inch and a fifth 
wide. Slope it on both sides from the 
middle to the ends until three-fifths of an 
inch wide there. Cover this piece on both 
sides with brown silk, having previously 





SOULS IN MUFTI. 
LMOST every one who sees for the first time a great man (or woman, by your 
leave), a person of whom he has heard much and imagined more—a poet, 
statesman, actor, what not—sees 
something for the most part exactly 
opposite from what he had expected. 
What! that small, nervous, fair- 
haired man, who came skipping into 
the room with no more show of dig- 
nity than of savagery, Ae the great 
editor, the famous leader - writer, 
whose thunder causes monarchs to 
tremble on their thrones, and whose 
fiery eloquence shakes empires to 
their centre—or is said to do so, 
which comes to the same thing? 
You can scarcely believe it. When 
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you heard his honored name you expected to 
see enter, with a kind of restrained majesty, 
an air of conscious spiritual pomp, a Jovian 
sort of man—a man in whose flashing eyes you 
could discern the lightning he knows so well 
how to wield, and whose soul was as the soul of 
a prophet—a man whose smallest sayings you 
were prepared to gather up with reverent care, 
like sacramental crumbs or the dust of diamonds, 
and from whose lips you hoped to learn the fate 
of nations; and here you have a limber, bound- 
ing, India rubber make of creature, who laughs in 
a falsetto, speaks in a squeak, talks ostentatious 
nonsense to the prettiest of the silly women present, 
and says nothing among men more noteworthy 
than the most unoriginal of sub-editors might have 
uttered. The political eagle whose daring glance 
scans the diplomatic heavens, the majestic liter- 
ary lion whose roar reverberates through Europe, 
is, in the body, nothing more formidable than a 
playful puppy or a chirping stone-chat, and his 
manly soul is in a mufti so complete you find it 
difficult to believe it is a disguise at all. 











R gn yar looked at the little old-fashion- 
ed seal which bore this inscription engraved 
upon white carnelian—-‘‘ Many crosses in life.” 
It was a true saying, engraved on many a heart 
withal—in Jacqueline’s heart too. She turned 
it in her toil-worn fingers with a sigh, think- 
ing that perhaps some superstition attached to 
its use; that, had she lost or put it away, life 
might have gone otherwise with her; for poor 
Jacqueline had known many crosses—a thwart- 
ed youth, poverty, enforced idleness, and blasted 
hopes. It seemed to her that this little seal typ- 
ified them all. She remembered one who had 
brought it for her birthday gift, who had kissed 
her when he placed the chain about her neck, 
and had said, ‘‘1f you wear your crosses as an 
ornament, love, they can hardly bear heavily 
upon you.” 

But they had borne heavily upon her. They 
had stolen the color from her cheeks, the glow 
from her eyes, the roundness from her limbs ; 
they had mingled silver with the brown satin of 
her hair, and had written themselves in wrinkles 
upon the white brow; they had bowed the stub- 
born will, and bent the stiff neck, and broken the 
aching heart. 

He had said, too, that the crosses on the seal 
made the effect of a crown in outline, while she 
had answered that they looked rather like a crown 
of stars. But, for all that youthful fancy, few 
stars had shone across her path, and her crown 
was yet to come. And the giver of the sacred 
gift had left her these many years. She some- 
times thought that she had done wrongly, as the 
wife of another, to keep this little memento of 
that dear past—that all her trials had arisen to 
upbraid her for the sin, to assure her that some- 
where, under all the pain and weariness and long- 
suffering, she still preserved one smouldering 
spark for the lover she had forsaken in her youth. 

But then, had she been a happy wife, as other 
wives-had been happy, giving all and receiving 
much—that would have made all the differ- 
ence in.the world. It seemed now to her as if 
the girl who waited at the boat to see her lover 
off, to take his last look, to give him the blessing 
of her beaming glance to lighten the labor of his 
work-a-day—who waited there, ages ago was it ? 
—with blushing cheek and trustful eyes, was 
some other person than herself, Jacqueline ; some 
one of whom she had read, some picture she had 
seen, something dreamed, or imagined, or heard 
in the strains of distant music; but surely no- 
thing like it had ever been experienced in her 
own bleak existence. Love had entered her heart, 
like sunlight through a prison grating, only to 
move forward and leave the darkness more ter- 
rible; but, for all that, it were better to have 
known the sunshine than to have been born 
blind. 

Mark had been as poor as herself when he 
brought her that simple gift—only a clerk in 
the house of Call & Dunn, on a miserable sti- 

md ; but, as the poet sings, his hoard was little 

ut his heart was great, and Jacqueline had be- 
lieved it ; for after all, after every thing, she had 
never been quite able to change her creed. To 
be sure, she seemed to change, to doubt him ; 
but what of that? She could control her own 
actions, force her own inclinations, but her emo- 
tions were subject to a higher and more potent 
influence still. As if it were only yesterday, she 
could remember when Mr. Dunn had suddenly 
before her one afternoon in the door- 
way of her humble home. She had not heard him 
enter; he had been regarding her, unobserved, 
who could say how long ?—weighing her charac- 
ter in the balance with his false weights, making 
rough calculations of her pride and principle. 
When she looked up and saw him there her 
needle snapped beneath her finger, and brought 
the blood. 


“*'This is a bad beginning,” said he, gravely. 

**Of what ?” she cried, in alarm. ‘Is any 
*hing the matter with Mark ?” 

“Nothing that you can help, child,” he an- 
swered, almost tenderly ; ‘‘ and yet perhaps you 
may—if will.” 


“If Iwill!” she repeated. ‘Is there any 
thing I would not do ?” asking it of herself rather 
than ing to him. 


appealing 
“Nothing ?” he questioned. ‘‘ Are you cer- 
tain? Think.” 





** Nothing. 
Dunn ; you torture me. 
trouble ?” 

‘* Mark is in prison, Jacqueline.” 

“In prison! Mark! ere, you are trying 
to frighten me.” 

‘* Tam speaking the truth—the dreadful truth.” 

She sat now with her hands folded upon her 
work, all the color vanishing from her tinted 
cheek, never to reappear again save in a mo- 
mentary flush. 

** Can nothing be done ?” she gasped, present- 
ly. ‘* Of what is he—accused ?” 

‘* Of forging the signature of Call & Dunn to 
a check.” 

** And he did it?” she asked. ‘* You believeit?” 

‘* There is blasting proof, Jacqueline,” ety. 
‘*The money found in his possession, the blanks 
at his hand, the signature fac-similed over sheets 
of paper in his private desk. But these proofs 
are all in my power; they can be used or not at 
my pleasure ;” and she felt his breath upon her 
cheek, and met a pair of eyes full of significance. 

‘*'Then there can be nothing done ;” and the 
bitter tears sprang to her relief, and fell upon the 
hand he extended to her. 

** Something can be done,” he said. ‘‘ You can 
do it.” 

**T can love him still ; I can believe in him in 
spite of proof. There is something greater than 
proof, that neutralizes it and makes it superflu- 
ous—it is faith. I do not believe a word of all 
this. Let me go to Mark : he needs me.” 

‘* Sit down, Jacqueline ; you can not go to him 
now. Remember that others will believe, though 
you should doubt his guilt. It is only when we 
have a personal interest in a thing that faith out- 
weighs proof. It is right for you to trust him ; 
but will that save him ?” 

“*Tt will comfort him.” 

‘* But you can save him.” 

**I! You are wasting words. And the proof?” 

“*T will destroy it.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you. You are our kind 
friend, after all. You believe in his innocence. 
How I love you! how Mark will love you! You 
said that it was I who could save him, when we 
shall owe every thing to you.” 

“*Tt is you who can save him—with me.” 

“Yes, oh yes. How kind, how generous! Tell 
me my part, what I shall do.” 

‘** Your part is soon told. You refused it once. 
Consent to become my wife—hear me out !—and 
I will destroy every shred of this damning proof. 
Mark will be proclaimed innocent, and be rein- 
stated. In the eye of the world it will all seem a 
mistake. He will appear an honorable man, free 
from suspicion, the world before him where to 
choose. Which is the greater love—to save his 
happiness or his honor ?” 

ueline answered him not a word, but rose 
in her wrath and left him alone. She went up 
to her room then and put on her bonnet—the poor 
little braid which Mark had said became her so 
well, which he was never to see her wear again. 
She would go down to the ferry, and take the boat 
for the city, and see Mark, and tell him that how- 
ever the tide might set, she was with him, believed 
inhim. But when she reached the ferry the boat 
had left. ‘Then vhe réturned, and wrote to him 
a long, loving letter, reiterating her faith, her 
firm assurance of his innocence. And the next 
day but one she received these lines : 


Tell me what you mean, Mr. 
Is Mark sick ; is he in 


“ You have believed in me long enough, dear Jacque- 
line. Your protestations come to me as 80 many 
but well-ljeserved rebukes. I am guilty. Look in the 
books of common-law, and see what the sentence of 
the ~~ is. Will you let me wear away a miserable 


youth in prison, when I might be up and amending 
my hee esr © you ate deliver me? Mr. Dunn 
has told me of his to you. For your own 


sake, as well as mine, pray, pray accept his terms; for 
though we part in pain, lite Without love is better than 
with disgrace. Srrerton.” 


Jacqueline put down the letter with a twinge 
of agony. So cold, so selfish! Ready to accept 
her sacrifice! Had it been herself, she would 
have grown gray in prison, starved on bread and 
water, suffered on the rack, rather than abandon 
her love. Even Mr. Dunn stood out large and 
generous beside him. ‘That he had done the 
deed in a moment of dire temptation, she could 
have forgiven him ; but that he should lay the 
burden upon her shoulders—though she were 
ready to bear any thing for him—but that he 
should require it of her, that was the sting. Why 
not leave him to his fate? Did his welfare any 
longer concern her? The man who could frame 
this letter must be radically bad from the heart’s 
core—not the bright ideal she had worshiped. 
Was this her punishment for making an idol for 
herself? Had the brazen image fallen and crush- 
ed her? But just here there came to mind the 
image of her lover as she had last seen him: the 
large calm eyes; the firm’, well-cut lips, that knew 
not how to shape a lie, you would have said; a 
man with sincerity in every look—whose presence 
made one forget narrowness and deceit as nat- 
urally as the sunshine banishes darkness. And 
here the flood-tide of Jacqueline’s love set in, 
covering the ugly wreck, and leaving her alone 
with heavenly pity in her throbbing human heart. 

How the days dragged after that! No more 
looking forward to a happy home, to a charmed 
future. As mistress of Mr. Dunn’s house she 
would have all that heart could wish—nay, no- 
thing that her heart could wish, but all that pride 
might demand: she should roll in her carriage, 
and wear fine laces and splendid jewels, and sweep 
the tufted carpets with shimmering silks ; her bed- 
ridden father should have the newly patented re- 
clining-chair, and be wheeled over velvet lawns 
and through perfumed gardens; there would be 
flowers in her vases every day the year round— 
in great vases of costly Japanese wor! hip. 
She hated herself for these thoughts, that gave 
her no comfort, no delight. She was well enough, 
happy enough, in her cottage, with its woodbine 
porch, and her window wreathed with ‘prairie 
roses, in her hard work and pleasant thoughts ; 





she needed nothing from the store of another— 
she needed nobody but Mark. 

What she answered when Mr. Dunncameagain 
to press his suit she could never tell; she only 


‘knew that when he went —_ Mark was free, and 


she was in bonds; that nothing was left to her 
but the quaint engraved seal, which had been 
the first to admonish her of ‘‘ many crosses inlife.”” 

When Jacqueline stood at the side of Mr. 
Dunn, and the bishop married them for better or 
worse, she was but a child in the ways of the 
world. She had known poverty and care and 
sickness as familiars; but she had simply heard 
of treachery and fraud as one hears of ghouls 
and vampires. They were things belonging to the 
Dark Ages, when a barbarous baron could serve 
up his rival’s heart at a feast to his lady-love. 
Wolves in sheep's clothing did not belong to civ- 
ilized life. So she became Mrs. Dunn; but she 
soon found that her crosses were not to end here. 
She was no longer mistress of her own movements 
or tastes. If she wished for quiet, Mr. Dunn in- 
sisted upon society; if she would ride, he pre- 
ferred to go afvot ; if she would work, he demand- 
ed idleness; if she made a friendship, he forbade 
it; when she found pleasure in a guest, the invita- 
tion was never repeated. These were little things, 
but they make up the sum of life. When their 
first child was born, she would have given it some 
silvery, sweet name, that should seem to reflect 
a little of her love; but he chose to call it by 
some harsh family name, and to put it out to 
nurse. Jacqueline almost lived at the nurse’s 
house for the first few days; then he said to her, 
**You may go there twice a week, and no more; 
I will not have you faded and preoccupied for any 
child.” And then the sad mother, with her poor, 
forlorn heart, condescended to her first under- 
hand work, and stole out to her child at odd mo- 
ments, when she fancied it safe; but he detected 
her, as she might have been assured he would, 
and had the baby sent out of town, leaving Jac- 
queline ignorant of its whereabouts. One day it 
was brought home dead, from some infant disor- 
der. She fancied that it might have recovered 
had she been near to cherish and care for it. She 
would have given worlds to have heard about its 
last baby hours—how it had begun to smile, to 
coo over its playthings. It harrowed her to think 
that perhaps no tender, longing eyes took its last 
dying look, no gentle hand ministered to it; she 
hy a to think that all had happened precisely as 
if the child had been motherless. 

After this, affairs moved less smoothly than 
before: there seemed a blight upon the house- 
hold. Mr. Dunn often came home now out of 
temper; indeed he seemed to have used that at- 
tribute so generously as to be always in the voca- 
tive ; but now he sat late at table, drinking deep- 
ly, finding fault with the viands, with the weath- 
er, the market—with Jacqueline, her voice, her 
words, her manners—relenting at nothing. 

““Why did you marry me?” she once asked 
him, timidly enough. ‘‘I am sure you did not 
love me.” 

“*T married you, madam,” he replied, ‘‘in 
order to make two miserable.” 

**T congratulate you on your success,” she re- 
torted. Crosses were her daily portion now ; and 
if she did not always bear them heroically, who 
can cast the first stone? She would have parted 
from her tormentor long ago, but what assurance 
had she that the proof of Mark’s wrong-doing 
had been destroyed? Perhaps it was in his 
power to ruin Mark yet. Should she faint by the 
way, and make her sacrifice of none effect? As 
her husband’s character developed, she began to 
fear that circumstances had been against Mark 
Stretton, to see how easy it had been to hood- 
wink and mislead her unsuspecting mind, Why 
had she not insisted upon seeing Mark, and hear- 
ing the case from his own lips? Why, but be- 
cause she was then innocent and guileless, and 
this man had only been able to teach her sus- 

icion. But nothing of this helped her now: 
wever much she was growing to despise this 
man, she was his wife, she bore his name, she 
had promised to love and obey him. If she 
had not kept that promise altogether, was it her 
fault? She had begun well; she had meant to 
ignore the past ; to be scrupulous in her duties ; 
but one never begins well without love. The 
grandest housekeeping results in chaos without 
that vital element, and this case surely offered no 
exception. Besides, in a material view, things 
were becoming less opulent in this household than 
before. The table was not so bountifully spread, 
the linen was looking thin, the carpets were less 
tufted, and even the shimmering silks of the mis- 
tress were wearing rusty. The servant whose 
chief task it had been to attend the bedridden 
father, had long since been dismissed. Jacque- 
line looked after him herself now, and found a 
leasure in returning to the duties of her old free 
ife ; but it was only a sort of make-believe, for 
if Mr. Dunn returned home and observed her at 
any time in such attendance, he would threaten 
to send the useless old fellow, as he called him, 
to the hospital or the .alms-house. She had not 
so much pocket-money now at her command as 
would buy a plaster for the rheumatic back, or a 
little fruit for the dainty palate. ‘The house of 
Call & Dunn had failed some time ago, and 
the junior partner was making a precarious liv- 
ing by gambling, and otherwise swindling the 
public. But Jacqueline knew nothing of this. 
She only knew that they had left their fine house, 
and gone into lodgings; that sometimes there 
was nothing in the larder for a whole day ; that 
her husband often let himself in at mndnight, 
sometimes stumbling up stairs to his room, and 
sometimes overtaken by heavy sleep in the hall 
below. And he was no saint next morning, box- 
ing the frightened children on the slightest pre- 
text; taunting his wife with having squandered 
his patrimony; taunting her with wearing fine 
clothes unpaid for; with the support of her beg- 
garly father; with marrying hint, George Dunn, 
for his money. 





** You know better than that, George Dunn,” 
she once said, in reply. 

** Why did you marry me, then? Come, give 
areason. You married me to get rid of me, per- 
haps? Capital! What a snecess! Do you 
want to know why I married you?” 

**It doesn’t signify, now,” she returned. 

“*Zounds! but it does signify, let me tell you. 
I married you because J hated Mark Stretton !” 


And so Jacqueline sat in her black gown, and 
looked at the panorama of her past, counting the 
crosses on the quaint carnelian seal. ‘‘ Many 
crosses in life.” Did they end here? Ah, no! 
The bitterest, perhaps, but not all. A widow, 
with four mouths to feed, and as many backs to 
clothe, and as many greedy minds to satisfy, was 
not likely to have an easy time of it—a widow 
without friends, without money, without a voca- 
tion. She tried sewing, but it hardly paid her 
rent; she entered a mill, but the noise and heat 
took away her strength, and threw her upon a 
sick-bed. Was she now to see her children 
starve before her eyes? ‘The tenement she had 
rented looked out upon the rear of a beautiful 
garden, the entrance to which was a whole square 
distant, where the finer mansions of the city‘were 
clustered upon an upper street. 

Jacqueline had been used to let her gaze wan- 
der through this delightful place as she sat at 
work. She had watched the grapes cluster and 
bow the trellises, the speckled pears rédden to 
the sun, the peaches hang like velvet tassels on 
the overburdened trees, the plums gather bloom 
and sweetness with every hour. When the gale 
had played roughly among the boughs, she had 
looked at the windfalls of golden pippins and 
duchess pears, and thought what a repast they 
would furnish for her hungry brood. All their 
intoxicating odors, mingled together like a bou- 

uet of flowers, came floating in at her open win- 

ows, till it seemed as if the very spirit of the 
fruitage had exhaled into the atmosphere mere- 
ly to make Jacqueline covetous and the chil- 

ren’s mouths water with longing. But now, as 
she lay upon her sick-hed, the beauty of this fair 
neighborhood returned to her like a picture; 
sometimes she dropped asleep to find herself 
walking under those fragrant boughs, with the 
dazzling blue breaking through the netted limbs, 
and the sunshine like a presence beside her. On 
one such occasion little Bert waked her up to 
ask ; 

‘““Wus you seeing angels, mamma, like the 
baby used to did? -You smiled all over your 
face just now.” And since her eyes are open to 
the fact that Bert has her guard about his neck, 
and her dear old engraved seal in his apron 

ket, he finds grace to ask further, ‘‘ Mamma, 

rt will wear this putty seal till you wakes up.” 
But mamma is too sleepy to do more than shake 
her head, and Bert walks off in triumph, walks 
down stairs, and out into the street, and stops 
to look between the pickets into the fruit gar- 
den, where every blushing ch of them, every 
clustering grape, every nodding plum, seems to 
ery, ‘Come, and let us drop into your mouth,” 
so temptingly that it is too much for the little 
rogue, with mamma’s seal in his calico pocket, 
and a good deal of hunger in his capacious stom- 
ach. So, in an adventurous frame of mind, he 
trots round the square and opens the garden 
gate, which moves to the silver chime of a bell, 
and causes a gentleman, who is giving some or- 
ders to the gardener, to turn about and give 
Master Bert’ the benefit of a pair of deep, unsmil- 
ing eyes shining out of a handsome face, which 
has the effect of disconcerting the little intruder 
for the instant, till the deep eyes melt somewhat 
as they fall upon the rosy, perplexed face, the 
rings of snarly gold hair. 

** Good-morning, little one,” says the gentle- 
man, with his clear, tuneful voice, that reminds 
Bert of the wind blowing through the trees. 
‘* What have you got for me there in your pock- 
et ?” for Bert is holding the seal with great care 
in that nook, both plump hands engaged in the 
service. 

‘* It’s mine,” says he, equivocating. 


**Ah! And what will you take for it?” 
laughing. ‘Can't we strike a bargain ?” 
“Take hes!” returns Bert, sharp at a 


bargain, as his father had been before him; 
“ripe peaches; sound, too, See!” and he 
holds up the seal and lets the sunlight, winnow- 
ing down through the leaves overhead, flash 
upon it and light up the old engraving. The 
words the gentleman is about to speak, the laugh 
that is on his lips, all dissolve into a profound 
sigh. Bert is beginning to fancy that he has 
done wrongly, that the gentleman is going to tell 
mamma how he was selling her pretty seal for 

ches, as he tries to read the grave face before 
fou growing graver every moment, and wrink- 
led with strange expression; he fancies, too, 
that there is a tear in the unsmiling eyes regard- 
ing the precious seal; and then the gentleman 
sits down in a garden chair, and holds the seal 
in his white palm, and seems to haye forgotten 
Bert and the peaches and the waiting gardener, 
and to have gone a long, long way off, quite out 
of the sight and hearing of to-day. But by-and- 
by he comes back again, and calls Bert to his 
side, and asks, gently, with the sound of tears 
in his voice, 

‘* Where did you find this, my child ?” 

Bert is sure now that he understands all about 
it, and is ready to drop with shame. 

‘*Mamma,” he begins, *‘ she went to sleep 
with the headache, and let Bert put it on, and 
didn’t say nothing.” 

‘* Where did mamma get it ?” 

Bert knows nothing about that. 
has worn it forever,” he declares, 

** Will you take me to see your mamma?” 

Feeling as though he has been overreached, 
Bert consents, and together they pass out of the 
gate, and walk round the square, and pass in at. 
the open tenement-house door, and up the worn 


‘“*Mamma 
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staircase to Jacqueline’s room, where grandpa 
lies all day and counts the flies on the ceiling, 
and scolds the children for amusement, and 
watches the clouds flit across the sky, within 
sight of his window. But it is grandpa who is 
asleep now, and mamma has staggered up to 
make the porridge for supper, and to look after 
the children; she opens the room door at the 
sound of steps, and naughty Bert rushes into her 
arms, crying, ‘‘ Dear mamma, Bert’s real sorry ;” 
and then she grows faint and white, for perhaps 
Bert has broken a window, and the funds are so 
very low! 

The stranger, with his handsome, serious face 
and fine attire, pauses on the threshold and looks 
about him. So poor a home just at the foot of 
his own garden, within a stone’s-throw of his 
princely estate ; why had he not thought about it ? 
Had his own sorrows blunted him to those of his 
neighbors? Had le so pitied himself that there 
was no pity left for others? Had prosperity 
blinded him to adversity ? Then his eyes rested 
upon Jacqueline, in her shabby gown, with her 
worn, tired face, her faded eyes; what were those 
eyes saying to him—what had they said, over 
and over again, years ago ? 
ueline, is it you to whom the seal be- 
longs ?” he cries. 

: , Mark,” she answers, sadly. 

“ And why did you keep it, Jacqueline, when 
you had the to part with so much that was 
precious ?” 

‘* Because—because I could not part with it, 
Mark.” 

“* And yet you could forsake the giver in his 
trouble!” 

“*T did it for the best. They—he lied to me, 
Mark ; he said if I would, I could purchase your 
release by marrying him. I was his dupe, and 
I have suffered for it. But I deserved it for be- 
lieving that you could write the letter I received, 
beseeching me to accept the terms of Mr. Dunn, 
and save you. I was a fool to believe it, but I 
was young, Mark. After hearing that you were 
accused [ could believe almost any thing. I 
was crazed with trouble, But it was all a forg- 
ery on his part toruin you. He confessed it all 
on his dying bed—the forged check laid to your 
charge, the letter to me. But the mischief was 
done, Mark; still, I forgave him. I promised 
to try and think as kindly as I could of him. I 
have tried; butitishard. ‘When you see Mark 
Stretton,’ he said, with his last breath, ‘ tell him 
I forgive him the debt.’ What debt was it, 
Mark ?” 

“The debt of your love, Jacqueline. He 
hated me because I won you—because you loved 
me. He can afford to forgive me now.” 

“Yes,” said Jacqueline ; ‘‘ but you—will give 
me back my seal?” 

** What! do you prize it still?” 

**T can not do without it. I have worn it all 
these years. It is like a dear friend.” 

**Is it so precious toyou? And I—who love 
you—so worthless ?” 

“You? Yon love me?” 

** Yes, Jacqueline, I love you.”’ 

*“*Then give me back my seal,” she said, with 
a charming smile irradiating her worn features 
—a smile beside which that of youth is prosaic 
and cold. ‘‘IfI did not love you, I should not 
care for it!” 


On his wedding morning Mark Stretton took 
the guard from Jacqueline’s neck, and unfasten- 
ing the old engraved seal, attached in its place 
a little sphere of wrought gold. 

“*You have worn ‘many crosses in life’ long 
enough, dear love; wear this for the rest of the 
way, for my sake ;” and the pretty charm, open- 
ing with a spring, revealed a Cupid of gold-work, 
his wings like gold vapor spread for flight, bear- 
ing a heart-shaped shield of pink topaz, on which 
was engraved, ‘* Je t'aime:” 

But with the seal, do you think that Jacque- 
line has cast away all her crosses? Ah, no; 
there are crosses in every sphere; and though 
Love may not always be able to turn them aside 
with his precious shield, yet ‘‘ Je t'aime’ shall 
lighten many a burden, 








CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 
Wasnineton, January, 1871. 

EAR BAZAR,—The sorrow-clouds that so 
unexpectedly lowered over fashionable move- 
ments here at the commencement of the year 
soon disappeared, and the season has since been 
gay and festive beyond precedent. ‘The President 
has had his evening reception ; Mrs. Grant has 
received every ‘Tuesday afternoon ; Mrs. Colfax, 
Mrs. Blaine, and the wives of the members of 
the Cabinet, have received every Wednesday 
afternoon ; the wives of Congressmen have been 
at home every Thursday afternoon; and there 
have been numerous other receptions by the wives 
of diplomats, army and navy officers, distinguish- 
ed strangers, and wealthy citizens. And it can 
be said of these assemblages, as it was of the in- 
itial gatherings of ‘‘the Republican Court” held 
in the modest drawing-rooms of Mrs, President 
Washington, at the corner of Cherry Street and 
Franklin Square, in New York, in May, 1789, 
** They were accessible to all men and women 
whose social positiun entitled them to a recog- 
nition in polite and cultivated society, while they 
furnished opportunities for visits of civility and 
courtesy by the more intimate friends of the 

President and his household.” : 

But the code of executive etiquette which was 
established in your neighborhood, my dear,Bazar, 
by Alexander Hamilton, and carried out by 
Colonel Humphreys (who was Washington’s pri- 
vate secretary and master of ceremonies), has not 
been observed by General Grant. Jefferson en- 
tirely disregarded it when he was President, but 
when Mr. Madison entered the White House his 
charming wife, although a Quakeress by birth, 


’ what our Gallic friends would call a devoted pére 


put it in force again.. From that time it was re- 
garded as a high unwritten law that the Presi- 
dent should neither return visits nor accept in- 
vitations, that he might maintain what was call- 
ed the dignity of the Executive, and it was with 
great difficulty that Mr. Buchanan was prevailed 


upon to b this law by at Mrs. 
Gwin’s famous fancy ball. General Grant 
has emancipated himself from this official seclu- 


sion, and mingles in ae eye society as any 
other gentleman does. Nor does the republic 


evening reception at Postmaster-General Cres- 
well’s, or goes to enjoy a cigar with Secretary 
Robeson, or accompanies his charming daughter 
Nellie to a young people’s masquerade at the 
house of Henry D, Cooke, the banker, on George- 
town Heights. 

The domestic life at the White House, thus 
partly relieved from the fetters of etiquette, has 
never been more delightful than now, Our great 
captain, with a brain untroubled by nerves and 
unruffied by emotion, has a large heart, and is 


de famille, while his “‘ Julia” is a devoted wife, 
an affectionate mother, and a loving daughter. 
Grandpa Grant and Grandpa Dent are welcome 
visitors at the White House, and the family 
gatherings there are frequent. Some fault-find- 
ers growl because the President has appointed 
half a dozen of his relatives to office, forgetting 
doubtless what is said in the eighth verse of the 
fifth chapter of the First Epistle of Paul the Apos- 
tle to Timothy, Surely the Chief Magistrate 
should be permitted to provide for those of his 
own house, in whom he can repose more confi- 
dence than he could in strangers, even though 
those strangers might be potent in local conven- 
tions and adroit in manipulating caucuses. Am- 
bitious artists may portray General Grant in full 
uniform on the battle-field, but I would prefer, 
for my own room, a picture of him at his happ 
fireside, or driving his bay chargers on Penns 
vania Avenue, with his wife at his side, and his 
daughter following in a pony wagon freighted 
with juvenile friends. 

Mrs. Secretary Fish is pleasantly called the 
Queen Dowager of Washington society, so state- 
ly are her manners, and so imposing her ap- 
pearance. She served an apprenticeship in en- 
tertaining while her hisbend was here as Sena- 
tor, and at Albany as Governor, and she is often 
aided by one of her charming daughters. The 
Secretary of State occupies the house which 
Senator Morgan so admirably refitted and refur- 
nished, and his hospitality is proverbial. It is 
no easy matter to harmonize Messieurs et Mes- 
dames les Diplomats, with their fine ideas about 
precedence, position, and home differences, but 
Mrs. Fish has succeeded admirably in preserv- 
ing Uentente cordiale. Good old Baron Gerolt, 
the representative of his now imperial Majesty 
of Germany, fraternizes with that accomplish- 
ed servant of the French empire, republic, or 
kingdom, the Vicomte Treilhard; while Bal- 
thazzi Effendi, the Turkish Secretary of Le- 
gation, is on the best terms with Boris Danzas, 
who occupies the same position at the Rus- 
sian Legation. Secretary Fish, thus fortunate 
at home, is equally well seconded at the State 
Department by his Assistant Secretary there, J. 
C. Bancroft Davis (whose father was known in 
the Senate during the last generation as ‘* Honest 
John”), towhom we are all indebted for the able 
editing and indexing of the state papers publish- 
ed nowadays, 

Mrs. Postmaster-General Creswell is also 
noted for her exercise of Maryland hospitality, 
and she is one of the best-dressed ladies in the 
metropolis, At the President's reception she 
wore a full ball dress of heavy black silk, with 
over-skirt and train, all trimmed with heavy folds 
of green velvet. Maryland also boasts of the 
belle of the season, Miss Anna Williams, of Bal- 
timore, who made her first appearance here in 
a cherry-colored satin dress, with an over-skirt 
of white duchesse lace looped up with natural 
flowers, and the waist and sleeves trimmed with 
white point lace. Add to this an elaborate head- 
dress a da Pompadour, with a cherry-colored 
plume, and a glittering diamond necklace, brace- 
lets, and cross, and you can imagine, dear Bazar, 
how a bright-eyed and showy young lady ap- 
peared when she won the honors. 

But while some ladies are elegantly and be- 
comingly attired, many are perfect frights in ap- 
pearance, especially some of whom their mammas 
might well say or cry : 

“ Daughters to sell! Daughters to sell! 
They cost more money than I can tell. 
Their education has been first-rate: 

What wealthy Sage wants a mate? 
They sing like nig tingales—play as well: 
Danghters to sell! Daughters to sell!” 

In addition to the attendants on our Vanity 
Fair, we have many here who are decidedly 
clever—in the British acceptation of the word. 
C. Astor Bristed does not look a whit older than 
he did when he had to fight a duel with a French 
officer at Baden on account of one of his spirit- 
ed ‘‘Carl Benson” letters. Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont is accompanied by a lovely ter, 
who has inherited some of the Pathfi 8 ex- 
pression. Richard S. Spofford and his wife, née 
Harriet Prescott, are as gifted as they are good 
and genial. Walt Whitman moves up and down 
the Avenue of an afternoon in a wild, dreamy 
way. And then we have Stone the seulptor, and 
Lanman the author-artist, and Professor Henry of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and ssor Peirce 
of the Coast Survey, and Commodore Sands of 
the Observatory, and Captain’ Wyman of the Hy- 
drographic Office, and a score more of just such 
quiet, unobtrusive men of science, whose names 
rarely figure in print, but who are contributing 
to the glory of our country by their labors, and 
who lend a charm to the social circle, out of 
which they are rarely to be found. 





the bench of the Supreme Court, or plead at its 
bar, in that hall which once echoed with the elo- 
uence of Clay and Webster and Calhoun. The 
hief Justice having found it necessary to re- 
main in New York for medical advice, we have 


missed that pleasant countenance which is so 
well yyed on the ‘‘ greenbacks ;” and the ab- 
sence of Sprague and 


danghters, Mrs. Kate 
Miss Nettie, has also been by their 
numerous friends. The senior resident member 
Court is Caleb Cush- 

of threescore-and- 


very hospitable, while the presence of two of his 
ni ovely young girls from Newburyport— 
has added to the attractions of his domicile. 
Judge-Advocate-General Holt, also a widower, 
leads an almost misanthropical life on Capitol 
Hill, rarely going into society. 

Vinnie iin has sueceeded in attracting pub- 
lic attention to her statue of Lincoln, which is 
very creditable to her, let the critics say what 
they will. The next statue to be unveiled is one 
of Roger Williams, donated by the State of Rhode 
Island to our national Pantheon—the old hall of 
the House of a To the same 
State is already represented by a lifelike statue 
of General Greene. Other Sates are slow in 
contributing their quotas to this collection of the 
great men of the republic. 

Colonel John W. Forney received a parting 
ovation from the working journalists here, with 
whom he has so long and so honorably been as- 
sociated, and the speeches at the banquet com- 
pared very favorably with those made any day at 
the Capitol, Can it be true that some Congress- 
men, who possess more cash than brains, order 
and pay for speeches written by impecunious cor- 
respondents? As the witnesses responded at the 
trial of Queen Caroline, when they were not anx- 
ious to tell ‘‘ the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth,” so I will say, ‘‘ Non mi ricordo !” 

RaconrTevr. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ANY of our readers, we are quite sure, must 
take a sympathetic as well as a scientific 
interest in the little party who are spending the 
winter upon Mount Washington. We shiver 
and wrap ourselves in furs while the thermome- 
ter is not down to zero—we pardon of our 
friends in New England, and here, where 
the mercury has been coaxed to twenty below ; 
we refer to those in milder latitudes—but the 
Tip-Top House thermometer has run down to 
forty below zero, with a dar ead accompani- 
ment of biting winds. et Professor Hunt- 
ington and his companions seem not to have 
been frightened or frozen, but keep up good 
spirits, and a good look-out for all changes of 
wind and weather. The Professor sends to us 
dwellers in these lower aeieete an entertaining 
account of the “ frost-work” on Mount Wash- 
ington. From his observations it appears that 
this wonderfully beautiful work of nature’s icy 
finger is formed only when the wind is north- 
ward. It ins with mere Speen on every 
thing the wind reaches; on the rocks, on the 
snow, on the railway, and on every part of the 
building, even on the glass. On the south side 

it is Ae slight, as the wind reaches there onl 

in eddying gusts. When the surface is roug 
the ints, as they begin, are an inch or more 
apart; when smooth it almost entirely covers 
ie surface at the very beginning, but soon only 
a few points elongate. So, on whatever surface 
it ns to form, it has very soon the same gen- 
eral appearance, presenting every where the same 
beautiful feathery-like forms. Around stick an 
inch in diameter having been placed in a verti- 
cal position, horizontal icicles two feet in length 
were formed upon it within two days. On some 
of the piles of stones south of the house these 
horizontal masses are now more than five feet in 
Yength. On the southern exposures, instead of 
the ‘ frost-work,”’ there are only masses of pure 
ice, which have always a peculiar hue of green- 
ish-blue. The house itself has long been wrapped 
in a coat of frost, which was rted some time 
ago to be three feet thick ! e suppose it has 
Fone on increasing in thickness, and fancy the 
ving in such an ice-house must have its roman- 
ticfeatures. Notwithstanding all the attractions 
by Professor Huntington, we do not 
e there will be any great rush to the White 
Mountains just now; the majority of tourists 

will prefer to wait until July. 





“The History and Literature of the Israelites, 
according to the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
rypha,”’ is the title of a book which has just been 
published in England by two ladies of the Roths- 
child family. According to the London Times, 
they have executed a task by no means easy most 
successfully. They desired to make the history 
and literature of their nation more attractive and 
intelligible to young and unlearned readers, and 
have devoted themselves to the work with great 
enthusiasm. 





Boston is building apartment hotels on a 
splendid scale. One of these will have thirty 
suites of apartments. It is erected by a corpo- 
ration, though without much exterior orna- 
ment, is a handsome building, and will contain 
every modern convenience. The suites vary in 
size, the smallest containing four, and the lar- 
gest twelve apartments. 





Live in your sunny rooms, if you are fortunate 
enough to have any. People need sunshine 
quite as much as plants; and every woman is 
wise and careful enough to secure for 
her‘House-plants every bit of sunshine she can 
during the cold winter months. Invalids, aged 

le, and infants, who are shut up in the 
ouse, should, if possible, be in rooms which 
have a southern exposure; otherwise they will 
suffer from the absence of sunshine, just as 
plants would if in the same rooms. 





A heroic woman was a certain Miss Smedley, 
living near Carlisle, Kentucky, when she braved 
ice and water to reach her home not long ago. 

© was away from home teaching school, and 





Then there are the eminent lawyers who grace 





rents as usual. On reaching Park’s Ferry she 
ound the river full of heavy floating ice. “The 
ferry-man deeming it unsafe to take his boat 
across, she found she must either swim eeross 
on her horse or remain away from home and 
relatives. She determined to cross the river. 
Putting the whip to the horse, she started across. 
The large, heavy cakes of ice came thick and fast 
down the rapid current of the swollen stream, yet 
the faithful horse and gallant rider held their 
own, and finally succeeded in gaining the other 
side. It was a most dangerous undertaking, 
and one that very few men would have at- 
tempted. 





A very ingenious advertisement is the follow- 
ing, though latterly ice has been at a discountin 
many sections of the country, where the ther- 
mometer has fallen to ten and twenty below zero: 
Tce, ice, ice. 

If you want what is pure and n 
At a reasonable pr 

Follow no new dev 

But send to me in a tr 

For I have the largest and best stock ever put up in 
this city. 


ice, 





From the united testimony of many reliable 
scientific men, it appears that hydrate of chloral 
is one of the most important remedies recently 
discovered. Pure hydrate of chloral is a snow- 
white substance, having a pungent smell, and 
completely soluble in water. It is used as a 
substitute for opium, possessing—so far as ap- 
pears at present—all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of opium. The sleep pro- 
duced by it is gentle and refreshing, and appears 
much more like natural slumber than that pro- 
duced by opium. Nevertheless, medicines of 
this kind should always be used with caution, 
and under the advice of a physician. 


—_— 


Some genius who has devoted his time and 
energies to the examination of statistics reports 
that more money is expended in the United 
States for cigars than for common schools. 
Whereat a still more investigating genius as- 
serts that the cost of washing linen which might 
just as well be worn days longer amounts to 
enough in this country to more than defray the 
expenses of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; the expense of buttons on the backs of 
coats, where they are of no earthly use, is equal 
to the support of all our orphans ; that the value 
of old boots thrown aside, which might have 
been worn at least a day longer, is more than 
enough to buy flannel night-gowns for every 
baby in the land; and that the cost of every 
inch on the full shirt-collars of our young men 
is equal to the sum necessary to put a Bible in 
the hands of every Patagonian giant. 





It is a rather surprising fact that Italy pub- 
lishes so many newspapers—not less than 723. 
Over a hundred periodical publications find a 
ready sale in Florence alone. e Florence 
Opinione circulates a daily edition of 10,000. 
The Italians certainly are not without a good 
supply of current news journals. 


The daughter of Dr. Chalmers is said to live in 
one of the poorest quarters of Edinburgh, and to 
spend her whole time in endeavoring to improve 
the condition of her miserable neighbors. Quiet 
and unobtrusive, she lives a self-denying Chris- 
tian life—a missionary in the highest sense of the 
word. 





It is stated that during the five years since 
nitro-glycerine came into use one thousand and 
seven hundred persons have been either killed 
or maimed for life by it. 


‘*Lothair’’ is now being published as a serial 
in the Gazetta d’ Italia, a daily paper issued at 
Rome. Under the ruie of the Pope “ Lothair”’ 
was one of the interdicted books, 





The enthusiastic admirers of ‘‘ Little Women” 
will be pleased to learn that Miss Louisa M. Al- 
cott was in Rome at the last accounts, and busily 
employed upon her new work, “Jo’s Boys.”’ 





English small-talk says that the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, on his return home next year, will wed a 
young lady not of blood royal, but who is sur- 
passingly beautiful and very wealthy. 





In keeping with the wealth and enterprise of 
this metropolitan city, the operations of benefi- 
cence are conducted on a generous scale. It is 
well known that applications from all parts of 
the world find a ready response here. Within 
a few years past millions of dollars have been 
given by our citizens for the endowment of col- 
leges and other literary institutions, and for the 
building of churches, chapels, missions, hospi- 
tals, ete. And the names of Cooper, Lenox, Stu- 
art, Dodge, Stewart, Andrews, Wetmore, Hatch, 
Colgate, Johnston, Marquang, Brown, Jaffray, 
Jesup, and others form a g@laxy of merchant 
princes that any city might be proud of. 

It will be a cause of gratification to all our 
readers, a8 it is a sincere pleasure to us, to know 
that in the annual reports of the City Mission, 
prepared with much labor and care by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, 
there is found not only an account of the opera- 
tions of that society, but a general review of all 
the charitable work of the city—tables of benev- 
olent receipts, lists of the churches and char- 
ities, and a great variety of useful information. 

From a mass of interesting statistics we give 
the following statements : 

Forty years ago there was a single mission- 
ary; now, in the City Mission, there are forty 
constantly employed, and in other societies two 
hundred and twenty-six more—making in all, 
two hundred and sixty-six. It is only within 
a few years that mission chapels have taken a 
place among the recognized institutions; and 
now there are one hundred and twenty-five mis- 
sions, of which forty-one are permanently estab- 
lished in suitable, commodious buildings, with 
the Christian ministry and the Christian ordi- 
nances, and eaeh year Christian —— and 
liberality are adding to the number. ‘There are 
three hundred and fifteen religious, moral, and 
charitable societies and institutions located in 
the city. The national societies report an ag- 
gregate income of $6,000,000, a large percentage 
of which comes from our own citizens; while 
the local organizations, depending entirely upon 





when Friday night came she started to visit her 


New Yorkers, receive and disburse annually more 
than $2,000, 
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Ball and Evening Head-Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Hgap-Dress or Wurre Lace anp Rep 
Gros Gratn Rregon. This head-dress consists of 
white lace two inches and a half wide, gathered and 
arranged on a small stiff lace foundation in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration, and a bow of red gros 
grain ribbon made of loops and ends. The front hair is 


slightly crimped, and combed 
back over crépes, and the back 
hair is arranged in three-strand 
braids, and fastened as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—_Hrap-Dress or Lacr, 
Rreson, AND Featuers. This 
head-dress is made of gathered 
white lace, blue gros grain rib- 
bon an inch wide, and white 
ostrich feathers. The front 
hair is crimped, and combed 
back over crépes, and the back 
hair is plaited in three-strand 
braids, and arranged as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Heap-Dress or 
Fiowers. This head - dress 
consists of sprays of red flow- 
ers and green leaves. The front 
hair is in short curls, falling 
over the forehead; the back 
hair is in torsades and curls 
of different lengths. 

Fig. 4.—Heap-Dress oF 
Lack AnD Frowers. This 
head-dress is made of gather- 
ed black lace arranged on a 
stiff lace foundation and red 


Fig. 1.—Hap-Dress ofr Wuitre Lace anv 
Rep Gros Grain Rrepon. 


Frame For Brown 
Ve tvet Bonner, 
[See Page 105. } 





Fig. 2.—Brap Brarip 
FoR GLOVE CASE. 
Fuiui Size, 





flowers with long FRame For VIOLET 
sprays. The front Vetvet Bonnet. 
hair is crimped, and [See Page 105.] 
combed back over 


crépes ; the chignon consists of torsades. 
Embroidered Glove Case, Figs. 1-3. 


Tuts glove case consists of two pieces of paste- 
board, the under one of which is twelve inches 
long and four inches and four-fifths wide, and the 
upper one two-fifths of an inch smal'er all around 
than the under one. 
Each of these pieces is 
covered on one side with 
an interlining of per- 
fumed wadding and a 
lining of white satin. 
The outside of the upper 
part is covered with red 
satin, wadded and quilt- 
edin diamonds, On the 
middle of this sew an 
oval piece of white sat- 
in, as shown by Fig. 1, 






















Crocuet Purse. 


which is embroider- 
ed in satin stitch 
with various shades 
of red silk, and 
sewed on a piece of 
thia card -board.— 
Cover the seam 
made by sewing on 
this white satin 
piece with a fine silk 
cord of two shades 
of red. Cover the 
bottom of the under 
part with red satin. 
Fasten two pieces 
of red satin ribbon 
to each lengthwise 
edge of the under ; 
part, as shown by Fig. 1, and edge this part with a box-pleated 
ruche made of red satin ribbon an inch and a fifth wide, along the 
middle of which is sewed on trimming made of large and small 
erystal beads, Fig. 2 shows a section of this trimming in the 
original size. Work it, in the manner shown by the illustration, 
with cut flat crystal beads, or large round crystal beads and steel 
beads. On the top of the case sew two bands of red satin, each 
of which: is trinimed with a rosette made of a cut flat crystal bead, 
large round crystal beads, and small steel beads, which are strung 


Fig. 2.—Vatencirennes Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 3.—Heap-Dress or Flowers, 

















Fig. 2.—Heap-Dress or Lace, Rison, 


AND FEATHERS. 





Frame For Biack VELVET 
Bonnet.—[See Page 105. } 


Gray Feir Hat witsour 
Troounc.—{See Page 105.] 


Brack Fett Hat without 


a 


Fig. 1.—Critre pe Caine anp Lace Cravat Bow. 


ermine. —[See Page 105. ] 


Crochet Purse. 


Tas purse is worked 


with brass rings, 


and 
red, black, and gold-col- 
Be- 


ored crochet silk, 


[See Page 105.] 
these 4 de. work 3 


from *. 
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FRAME FoR BLUE 
Vxtvet Bonnet. 
[See Page 105.] 





kkAME FOR Guay 


Vetvet Bonner. * 4 de. (double crochet) 


the latter pass over 7 st. of the ring, and repeat 
At the end of the round fasten to the 
Ist de. with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work the 5th 
round: 1 ch., * 1/: de, on the next scallop of 3 ch., 
1 ch., and repeal from *. 


~~ -— . 





on wire. Fig. 3 shows one of these rosettes in the original 
size and the manner of working it. Under the bands thus 
prepared pass the strings of one side of the case, by which 
means the under and upper parts are joined. In closing the 
oe tie _ two strings together with the two strings of the 
other side, 






Yj 


, 
P 


gin the purse at the mid- 
dle of the under part by 
first covering a brass ring 
an inch and two-fifths in 
circumference closely with 
sc. (single crochet) of 
yellow silk (in the original 
82 stitches). On these st. 
(stitches) work a round 
of se, with black silk with- 
out widening; then work 
one round sec, with red 
silk. In working the last 
round insert a brass ring 
two inches and two-fifths 
in circumference, and, in 
order that the ring may 
be closely covered, work 
2 sc. on each st. of the 
preceding round. At the 
end of the round fasten 
the thread and cut it off. 
Now work the 4th round 
with gold silk as follows : 





Fig. 3.—Brap Rosetre FoR 
Guiove Case.—Futu Size. 


on the first st. of the ring, 
between the 2d and 3d of 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 ch., with 


At the end of the 
round fasten to the Ist de. 
and cut off the thread. 
6th round (with black silk). 
—>* I sc. on the Ist single 
ch. of the 5th and 4th 
rounds, so that both the 
ch. are surrounded with 
the sc. ; pass over 1 de. of 
the 5th round, 1 sc. on each 
of the following 12 de., 
pass over 1 de., and repeat 
from *. In connection 
with this round cover 16 


Netrep Sxate Baa. 


rings, each an inch in 
circumference, with red 
silk. This is done as 
follows: Work, first, 8 
sc. on one ring, fasten 
to the 4th of the 12 se. 
which are worked on 
the 12 de, of the next 
scallop; working on 
the under side, 8 sc. 
on the ring (only half 
of the latter must be 
covered), 8 sc. on a 
new ring, fasten to the 
under side of the 7th 
following sc. of the 


Fig. 3.—Insertion anp LAcE 
Cravat Bow. 


satie scallop, 8 sc. on the ring, 8 sc. on a new ring, and repeat 
from * until half of each of the 16 rings has been covered in this 
manner, and fasten to the row of scallops. 
half of the rings in connection, working 17 sc. on each with red silk. 
Now work 8 sc. on the middle 3 of each of the 17 st. with yellow 
silk, 
other round of scallops like those in the 4th-6th rounds, but each 
4 de. indi¢ated by the 4th round must come on the middle st. of the 
re, of the preceding round. 


Then cover the upper 
after each 3 sc. 5 ch. 


After completing this round work an- 


In connection with these scallops, 
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cover 16 rings as before, but now fasten to each scallop only one 
ring, fastening to the two middle black st. of each scallop. In 
connection with this row of rings work a round of sc. with yellow 
silk, as on the previous round of rings. In connection with this 
round work, yet, twice alternately one row of scallops, one row of 
rings. On the round worked with gold silk, on the last row of rings, 
work an open-work de. round with gold silk; i. e., always altern- 
ately 1 de., 1 ch., with the latter passing over 1 st. of the preceding 
round; on this round work another row of scallops, which must be 
separated by intervals of 6 st. - Finally, fasten a tassel of colored 
silk, and through the open-work round pass two black silk cords; 
the ends of which must be tied together and finished with a tassel. 


SS 
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Gray Vetvet Bonnet.—[{For Frame see Page 104.] 


Netted Skate Bag. 
See illustration on page 104. 

Tuts skate bag is worked with red castor wool or carpet yarn, 
taken twelvefold, over a mesh four-fifths of an inch in diameter. 
Begin at one end of the bag with a foundation of six stitches, close 
these in a ring, and on them work 20 rounds, widening one stitch 
at thé beginning and middle of each round; then.work 20 rounds 
without changing the number of stitches, and then 40 rounds, go- 
ing backward and forward, in order to form the slit; now work 
yet 40 rounds, always going forward, and narrow in the last 20 
rounds in the same manner that the widening was done in the 
first 20. Cover two brass rings with single crochet with red 
worsted, and slip them over the bag. Work single crochet on the 
edges of the slit. Draw the foundation stitches and those of the 
last round close together, and finish the ends of the bag with a but- 
ton goyered with red worsted. The bag may be lined if desired. 


wide, slightly gathered. 
ner, but somewhat longer. 


loops of the same color and a spray of convolvulus. 
strings. An illustration on page 104 shows the frame. 














Viotet Vetver Bonnet.—[For Frame see Page 104. ] 


Winter Hats and Bonnets with Frames. 


Viotet Vetvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is trimmed with velvet 
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Gray Fett Rounp Hat.—{See Page 104. ] 


The lower ends are made in the same man- 
Fasten the ends on a stiff lace founda- 
tion, and fitish with a rosette made of lace and white embroidery. 


Violet velvet 


with loops and ends of black velvet ribbon, white lace, and a black 


and a white feather. 
of the hat. 

Gray Fert Hat.—The outer edge of this hat is bound with gray 
felt. The trimming consists of loops and ends of gray gros grain 
ribbon and light gray feathers. An illustration on page 104 shows 
the hat without trimming. 

Brown ViEtvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is trimmed with loops 
and ends of the material and of brown gros grain ribbon, dark brown 
and light brown feathers, and black lace. Velvet strings. An il- 
lustration on page 104 shows the frame of the bonnet. 

Brack Fett Hat.—This hat is trimmed with loops and ends of 


An illustration on page 104 shows the frame 





Buack Vetvet Boxxet.—[For Frame see Page 104. } 


black gros grain ribbon, a spray of flowers, and black lace. 
illustration on page 104 shows the hat without trimming. 

Buive Vetvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is trimmed with loops of 
the same, a blue and a white feather, white illusion strings, and 
white lace. An illustration on page 104 shows the frame of the 
bonnet. 


An 





THE GREEK GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
HE Greek girl of the period—who was she? She existed, there 
is no doubt of that, in many shapes, from the Lacedemonian 
**blne” down to the Athenian or the Corinthian butterfly. The 
girl of the period, in whom the young men of Athens took delight, 
was an animated und accomplished personage, enlivening the sup- 
per-table with her wit, and adding a fresh sparkle to the wiws, No 
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Gray Vetvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is of gray velvet, and is 
trimmed with black velvet, gray lace, and a spray of pink roses. 
The strings are tied in a bow at the left side. An illustration on 
page 104 shows the frame of the bonnet. 

Brack Vetver Har. —This hat is of black velvet, and is trimmed 








Brown Vetver Bonnet.—[{For Frame see Page 104, ] 


Cravat Bows, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 104. 

Fig. 1.—Crére pe Cuine anp Waite Lace Cravat Bow. 
This bow of blue crépe de Chine consists of two loops arranged as 
shown by the illustration, and ends trimmed with lace. The loops 
and ends are arranged on a stiff lace foundation. A pleated band 
covers the seam made by sewing this on. 

Fig. 2.—Vatenciennes Cravat Bow. This cravat bow has 
four loops and four ends, which are made of Valenciennes lace and 
insertion. Each loop consists of a piece of insertion four inches 
and a half long and a quarter of an inch wide, which is trimmed 
on both sides with Valenciennes lace an inch wide. The seam 
made by sewing .on the loops and ends is covered with a rosette 
made of lace, the middle of which is finished with an embroidered 
figure. Similar figures ornament the ends, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 3.—Insertion AND Lace Cravat Bow. Four ends made 
of lace edging and insertion and a,rosette form this bow. For each 
of the two upper ends take a piece of insertion two inches and three- 
fifths long and four-fifths of an inch wide; slope the bottom, and edge 
it with insertion two-fifths of an inch wide (excepting at the upper 
part). Edge the piece thus prepared with lace four-fifths of an inch 





Bivue Vetvet Bonnet.—[For Frame see Page 104.] 


WINTER HATS AND BONNETS WITH FRAMES. 





Biack Fetr Rounp Har.—[See Page 104. } 


Atalantas, or Telesillas, or Archidamias these, by no means hero- 
ines ; but clever, pretty girls, who. understood men, and who made 
it their business to amuse them, Light and frivolous, many of them ; 
but many of them also capable of genuine acts of single-hearted dé- 
votion. Their praises are sung by the poets of the Greek anthology ; 
and, indeed, that very anthology is indebted for some of its most 
exquisite gems to the writings of these fair contributors. Greek 
literature abounds in illustrations of the energetic manner in which 
these ladies set their caps at the handsome young Alcibiades. Well 
versed were they in all the arts of coquetry, and in all the mysteries 
of the toilette. A large volume might be filled with an account of 
the details of the toilette of Greek ladies. ‘The luxury of our most 
fashionable ladies would appear a mere rustic simplicity if one was 
to set it side by side with the apparatus involved in the bath of a 
Greek lady of condition. Paints, perfumes, and dyes were used 
immoderately, and enormous sums were expended on them. The 
variety of these exceeded every thing that has been known in mod- 
ern times. Aristophanes on more than one occasion introduces us 
to the boudoir—initiating us into its ceremonies—of a Greek girl 
of the period. 

Hair-dyes, we find, are no modern invention; nor by the ladies 
of the ancient times were they solely used to disguise the advance 
of old age. Blonde of yellow was a favorite color with the Greek 
girls of the period for their flowing locks, and auricomous fluids 
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were largely used for the artificial production of 
this hue. It is striking, on looking at the head- 
dresses of the ladies of the classical period, to 
note their close identity with those of the ladies 
of modern times. If the chignon was not brought 
to the elevated perfection which it has achieved 
among us, its development is nevertheless con- 
siderable. ‘There are the same pendent tresses, 
and plaits that run in precisely the same lines as 
those with which we are familiar. 





Deak love, where the red lilies blossomed and grew 
The white snows are falling; 

And all through the wood, where I wandered with you, 
The loud winds are 

And the robin that piped to us, tune upon tune, 
"Neath the elm—you remember— 

Over tree-top and mountain has followed the June, 
And left us—December. 


Has left like a friend that is true in the sun, 
And false in the shadows; é 

He has found new delights in the land where he’s gone: 
Greener woodlands and meadows. 

What care we? Let him go! Let the snow shroud 

the lea— 

Let it drift on the heather! 

We can sing through it all: I have you—you have me, 
And we'll laugh at the weather. 


The old year may die, and a new one be born 
That is bleaker and colder ; 

But it can not dismay us—we dare it—we scorn, 
For love makes us bolder. 

Ah! Robin, sing loud on your far distant lea, 
Thou friend in fair weather ; 

But here is a song sung that’s fuller of glee 
By two warm hearts together. 





OAKS LONG RIDE. 


f ire old Ashley country place lay fair and 
stately, but very still, under the warm sun- 
light of one of June’s beautiful days. To and fro 
in the wide hall, up and down the broad stairs, 
in and out of the vine-shaded veranda, fluttered 
a little white-robed figure, restless as bee or bird, 
but with no such industrious object in view. The 
only child in the house, and with literally nothing 
to do that bright afternoon, was Oak Ashley. 
Mamms. was in her room writing letters, papa 
away, and grandpa taking his afternoon nap; so 
the little girl was left to her own resources. She 
had stolen down into the kitchen once, and tried 
to interest herself in old Philly’s starching and 
ironing ; but the place was uncomfortably warm, 
and there had been a constant stream of warn- 
ings and exclamations at every movement she 
made. 

**Oh, look dar now, Miss Oak; mind yer white 
dress! nebber see such a chile to get dresses black. 
Take care dem frames; yer'll get yer ma’s lace 
— rumfled, Spect yer better go up stairs, 

mey. 

Oak ‘‘ spected” so too, and ascended slowly, 
counting the steps by way of amusement, and 
sliding her little hand up the broad balustrade it 

by no means clasp. Then she wandered 
into the partially darkened drawing-room, and 
ensconcing herself in the depths of a great rock- 
ing-chair, surveyed in the dim light the pictures 
on the walls. The one which her gaze the 
longest was of a hot, dry desert, its white sands 
stretching away under a burning sun, until at 
the far-off horizon lurid heavens and 
waste of earth seemed to blend. No spot to - 
den the eye, save where a great rock lifted its 
head and threw its cool shadow. A stream of 
water, fresh and pure, flowed from it, and in its 
protecting shadow verdure had sprung up. To- 
ward this oasis three travelers were struggling. 
One, far out on the desert, was pressing forwa 
with straining eyes; another had fallen a little 
distance from the longed-for goal, and with fee- 
ble strength was creeping toward it; while the 
third, more fortunate, had reached the blessed 
water, and was lifting a full cup to his lips. 


Oak vaguel ed, in 2 childish way, 
the picture’s signi and remembered the 
words her father repeated when iooking at 


it the day it was brought home—‘ A man shall 
be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a cov- 
ert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
ae the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


**I don’t know what made grandpa say ‘life 
was full of cold winds and tempests,’ though,” 
she said, ‘‘and I don't think the world is a bit 
of a ‘weary land;’ only” (sighing a little) ‘‘in 
the long afternoons when every body’s busy, and 
there’s nobody to play with. Oh dear! I wonder 
what I had better do next.” 

She slipped down from the perch, sauntered 
into the , and from thence to the veranda. 
Standing there, one dimpled hand shading her 
eyes to give clearer vision, she suddenly espied 
her father’s faithful hired man, and her own 

, particular favorite—Jem, the gardener and over- 
seer, the “‘gineral agint of outdoor consarns,” 
to give his own expressive and not ill-deserved 
title. Ina moment the child was running down 
the steps and across the lawn, sash and curls fly- 


ing. 

**Oh, Jem! I’m so glad I’ve found you!” 
she exclaimed, in a tone of gratulation. 

“* Well, thin, I’m glad too, Miss Oak, though 
= was unbeknownst to mesilf intirely that I was 

t. » 

“*What are you doing to the rose-bushes ?” 
continued the little one, anxious to have some 
one to talk to. vile 

Thryin’ to persuade them to grow up fit for a 
gintleman’s garden, an’ not be renale’ all round, 
with no more Civility than a wild bramble. 
There's many a one in gintlemen’s places, little 
Acorn, as shows by their manners they don’t be- 
long there,” said Jem, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tm not ‘Acorn’—I'm ‘Oak,’” interposed 


the child, half laughing, half pouting. 





** An’ that’s the next thing to it, axin’ yer 

in. ‘ Great oaks from little acorns grow.’” 

‘*T didn’t, any how,” answered Oak, only half 
satisfied, ‘* What are you going to do when the 
roses are fixed ?” 

“Well,” said Jem, meditating, *‘ I’m goin’ 
to hitch up the hoss an’ wagon, an’ take some 
corn over to the new mill forninst the village, to 
see what the grindin's like they be talkin’ so 
much about. Yer grandfather wants to try ’em.” 

The little girl’s eyes sparkled. 

**Oh, Jem, I'll go too!” she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands gleefully; ‘‘ I'll go with you, 
sha’n’t I, Jem?” 

‘*Tt’s not me as will be sayin’ no, if yer mo- 
ther’s willin’, Miss Oak,” said Jem, good-na- 
turedly ; ‘‘an’ I'll take fine care of ye.” 

The child sped away, never doubting success, 
and before Jem drove around to the avenue she 
was on the steps waiting for him, a little em- 
broidered sacque covering her round arms, and 
a gipsy hat tied over her curls. 

‘Take good care of her, Jem,” called a Jady’s 
sweet voice from an upper window, as the wagon 
came up and the little girl was lifted into it. 

‘* That I will, ma’am,” responded Jem, seat- 
ing himself Veside his young charge; and away 
they rolled down the long lane, and out into the 
road. 

They suited each other well, these traveling 
companions: Jem so fond of bis little friend, so 
kindly and so talkative, with a kind of childlike 
simplicity about him that made him understand 
and enter into her enjoyment; and the little 
girl, so full of dreams, fancies, and questions— 
so ready to listen to his longest tale, gleefully or 
sympathizinglv as the case might be. On they 

along the country road, through the little 
cluster of houses around the mill—dignified by 
the name of “‘ village”—and to the mill beyond. 

Jem’s errand accomplished, the horse's head 
was turned homeward. 

“It isn’t such a nice day now; the sun has 
stopped shining,” said Oak. 

**That’s thrue for ye. It’s cloudin’ up for a 
rain, I'm thinkin’,” answered her companion, 
scanning the sky, and touching his horse with 
his whip as a low peal of thunder fell upon his 
ear. ‘The horse started forward at-a quick pace, 
and bore them swiftly away from the mill to the 
village station, and on through it. But the 
summer shower came up rapidly, and they had 
left the village a short distance behind them when 
the drops began to fall. 

‘*Oh dear! what will we do now?” exclaim- 
ed Oak, in dismay. : 

‘* We must turn back,” answered Jem; “‘ an’ 
it’s a soakin’ we'll be, thin, before we reaches a 
house.” ‘Then, as a turn in the road brought 
them near the railroad, he suddenly changed his 


plan. 

‘Ah! see there, thin, Miss Oak dear—an 
empty freight car switched off till that side 
track! We'll just climb in till the storm is over ;” 
and springing out, he lifted the child from the 
wagon into the car. Then leading his horse a 
little way down the road, that it might not be 
frightened by passing trains, he fastened it, and 
hastened back to the car; none too soon, for the 
rain was falling heavily. 

** Oh, this is fun !” said Oak, quite satisfied as 
long as there was no danger of getting wet. 
** Hear how it rattles on the roof, Jem?” 

** Tt sounds finer to be rattlin’ on the car than 
rattlin’ on us, thin,” answered Jem, shaking the 
drops from his hat. ‘‘It’s good we're under 
cover.” 

“‘A covert from the tempest.” The words 
came back to Oak’s mind with a quick remem- 
brance of the picture at home ; and she began to 
ponder them over in her dreamy, childish way, 
and fancy herself away on that desert plain, un- 
til at last the vision grew dim and confused, the 
long lashes drooped lower and lower, and she 
had passed from waking to sleeping dreams. 

Jem smiled as he saw it. 

** Poor little chicky ! it’s tired she is,” he said ; 
and rolling his coat into a pillow, he laid the 
bright head gently down upon it. 

The shower proved not a very short one, and, 
despite Jem’s anxiety to be on his homeward 
way, there was nothing to do but wait. He 
missed the prattling of his companion, and the 
sound of the steadily falling rain grew monot- 
onous. He began to realize, too, that he was 
tired after his forenoon work and afternoon 
drive, and finally concluding to try and rest, as 
he could do nothing else, he stretched himself 
upon the floor, drew his hat over his eyes, and 
in less than five minutes he had followed the 
child’s example. 

How long he had been lying there Jem never 
knew. His sleep must have been profound; and 
he was aroused at last by his head receiving a 
violent bump. Startled and half awake, he sat 
up, and, rubbing the bruised member, tried to re- 
call his scattered senses, and discover where he 
was. Certainly that long, low, rough room was 
not familiar, and it was jumping and dancing 
about in a curious style, too, He got upon his 
feet, with much pitching and staggering, and 
looked about him. It was nearly dark, and by 
the dim light he discerned little Oak, still sleep- 
ing peacefully. The sight of her quickened the 
treacherous memory, and brought back the events 
of the afternoon—the drive, the storm, and the 
place in which they had sought shelter. 

The car was going—carrying them away he 
knew not where. 

As that truth forced itself upon him he hur- 
ried to the door, and found it closed and locked. 
That accounted, in a measure, for the darkness 
of the place, though he fancied it must be grow- 
ing dark without. Pulling and shaking were in 
vain, and he raised his voice in a long, loud shout, 
that was, nevertheless, lost in the jar and noise 
of the clattering train. Only Oak heard it, and 
ee ee, a he made his way back 
to her 





**Jem! oh, Jem! where are we?” 

“*Tt’s mesilf can’t be tellin’ ye that, dear. 
We're off on a thrip all unbeknownst to our- 
selves—travelin’ wheriver the stame takes us,” 
he answered, ruefully. 

** What is it? Where are we going? and what 
makes it dark?” she asked, bewildered. Then, 
suddenly recollecting, exclaimed: ‘Oh, Jem, did 
the car start?” 

‘*Sure it did, widout iver sayin’ ‘by yer lave,’ 
the oncivil crather!” replied Jem, with a desperate 
effort at cheerfulness for the sake of the child. 

In truth, however. the more he reviewed the 
situation the more troubled he grew. ‘To the un- 
certainty of their own whereabouts when the train 
would stop, and when they would be released, 
were added thoughts of the anxiety of those 
at home. He thought of the watching, of the 
painful apprehension that would be felt when 
search should be made, and the horse and wagon 
found, and all the fears to which it would give 
rise. Jem grew almost wild as he thought. 

Oak began to cry, and his attention was drawn 
to her. Little comfort as he found for himself 
in the prospect before them, he tried to comfort 

. Night was falling, and it grew darker and 
darker in the old car, until they could see each 
other's faces no longer. Little Oak, wearied out 
with weeping, grew silent at last, and nestled 
closer to Jem’s side. He put his arm protecting- 
ly around her, and so they rode on in the gloom. 

After a time—it had seemed to Jem almost 
interminable—there came an extra jolting and 
jarring, and the train stopped. He rushed to 
the*door, and knocked and beat upon it, shout- 
ing to be released; but no one came. Outside 
was such a puffing of steam, ringing of bells, 
running to and fro, and so many different calls, 
that amidst all the confusion poor Jem's voice was 
unheard or unheeded. Soon the train was in 
motion again ; and he groped his way back to the 
little girl, disappointed and disheartened. At va- 
rious stopping-places Jem renewed his attempt, 
but with like result, and it seemed to him that 
they did not stop often. 

‘** Must be jist skippin’ by stations widout any 

to em,” he muttered. 

So the long night dragged on in roar and rat- 
tle and darkness. ‘Despite her uncomfortable 
seat, and the fear and homesickness that were 
pressing sore at her heart, Oak, wearied out, 
grew sleepy again, and her head rested more and 
more heavily upon Jem’s shoulder. He once 
more folded his coat into a pillow for her use. 

Jem kept wateh beside her through the long 
hours—the longest he had ever known—and he 
murmured to himself, drearily, that they *‘ must 
have got to some counthry where the nights have 
a dale more lin’th to ’em than they does at home.” 
But the gray dawn came at last without, and 
very slowly the increasing light began to find its 
way into the old car. It was still dark and 
gloomy there, however, when once more the vrain 
stopped. Jem sprang to his feet again to make 
another effort to attract attention and obtain re- 
lease; but scarcely had he reached the door 
when he heard a key turning in the lock, and in 
a moment the door was thrown wide open, ad- 
mitting the first bright rays of the morning sun, 
and also the astonished face of the official, whose 
eyes opened wide with wonder as they fell upon 
Jem. 

‘* What on earth are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

** Waitin’ for the door to open; an’ it’s been 
a long job intirely, seein’ I've been all night at 
it,” responded Jem. 

‘* And how came you locked in?” 

‘**Sure you ought to know,” Jem retorted, 
growing a little belligerent as he remembered 
his long imprisonment. ‘‘ Moie’n likely ‘twas 
yersilf as did the lockin’!” 

**T locked the door, any how, and you could 
not have got in afterward,” answered the man, 
musingly— more as if speaking to himself than 
toJem. ‘‘But—hallo! a little girl, too?” as Oak, 
aroused by the sound of voices, sat up and looked 
toward him. “Well, you are pretty freight! 
When did you get into the car? and what did 
you do it for?” he asked, sharply. 

‘* An’ wasn’t it standin’ open on the side track 
at Kane Station ?” said Jem, half apologetically, 
half defensively. ‘‘We just got in to kape 
clare of the rain.” 

“* Been drinking, probably,” was the question- 
er’s first inward comment; but a second keen 
glance at Jem’s honest face dispelled the suspi- 
cion. He looked at Oak, and the child came 
forward. 

‘* We were going home from mill in my grand- 
pa’s wagon,” she said, “‘ and it rained so we had 
to stop. Jem fastened the horse and wagon un- 
der a tree, and we got into the car, and I went 
to sleep. I guess Jem did too.” 

“TI guess he did, indeed! A pretty fellow he 
is to take care of little girls! Well, come here, 
little one, and I'll help you out.” 

“*Are we very far from home?” asked Oak, 
timidly, as she stood upon the ground once more. 

**Considerable distance, if you live any where 
near the place where you got on the car. It’s 
too bad, I declare! I’m sorry for you!” But 
as he looked from one to the other he laughed. 

“See here, Jem—that’s your name, is it ?— 
have you any money ?” 

“Niver a cint!” said Jem, independently. 
“‘ We've thraveled this far widout it, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ we must manage to go back as chape.” 

**T wouldn’t advise you to try going back the 
same way you came; you might not get off at 
the right station,” said the stranger, laughing 
again. ‘‘ The first thing you want is something 
toeat. If that poor little kitten has had nothing 
since dinner yesterday, she must be hungry. 
Here” (slipping some money into Jem’s hand, 
and pointing to a building across the street), 
‘take this, and go to that restaurant over there, 
and get some breakfast.” 

Jem obeyed with alacrity; and soon Oak and 





himself were seated at a comfortably spread ta- 
ble, rejoicing in their freedom, and finding out 
how hungry they had been by the keen appetite 
now, but too anxious to be journeying homeward 
to long even over warm rolls and hot cof- 
fee. Breakfast was therefore soon dispatched, 
and they recrossed the street to the dépét. 

Up and down the long platform they walked, 
looking in every direction, but they saw nothing 
of their stranger friend. Business had called 
him away, and amidst his crowd of duties he 
had forgotten them, perhaps. Presently a train 
came thundering up in an opposite direction from 
that in which they had come, and Jem, who was 
watching every chance impatiently, rushed away 
to inquire of some one whither it was bound. 
He came back triumphantly. 

“That's the thrain for us, Miss Oak dear! 
We'll get aboord an’ be goin’ home,” 

They hurried into the car and seated them- 
selves, glad that their troubles were so nearly at 
an end. Oak drew a long breath of relief as 
she leaned back in the comfortable seat, and Jem 
remarked, with a satisfied chuckle, © 

“They brought us all the way widout our 
lave, an they'll have to take us back widout any 


y. 
Bat alas for the arrangement he had so com- 
placently made! They had been but a short 
time under way, just long enough to realize that 
they were indeed going homeward, when the 
conductor, making his round, stopped beside them 
and demanded tickets, 

“Tickets, is it?” said Jem, scratching his 
head; ‘* sure we've none of yer tickets.” 

‘* Money, then,” said the conductor, impatient- 


Te An’ we've no money aither,” answered Jem ; 
‘*though it’s not Squire Ashley's darter would 
be thravelin’ widout any, if we hadn’t been” 
brought off unbeknownst to us.” 

**] don’t know what you are talking about, 
my man, and I’ve no time to waste. - Hand over 
your fare.” 

**Didn’t I jist be tellin’ ye I had none?” re- 
sponded Jem, emphatically. 

‘* What are you doing aboard the train, then?” 

**Doin’ aboord? It’s goin’ home I am. 
We got locked in a car, and brought off on yer 
ould raleroad widout wantin’ to come at all; an’ 
it’s goin’ home we is now.” 

“*T’ve got nothing to do with all that. If you 
can’t pay you must get off,” said the conductor, 


angrily. 

Then little Oak looked up with a sudden burst 
of tears— 

**Oh no, no! don't put us off! Jem hasn’t 
got any money—indeed he hasn't—and I must 
go home to mamma!” 

**What is it? What is the matter?” called 
two or three voices from seats near them; and 
some of the passengers drew near to listen. 

‘*T hardly know,” answered the conductor, his 
tone softening at the child’s distress, ‘* Where 
is your mother, sissy ?” 

And looking up with tearful, innocent eyes, the 
child told her simple story—the dainty slippers 
she wore, the white dress (woefully soiled now), 
and her mass of tangled curls, adding their un- 
conscious confirmation to her words. 

** You poor little toad!” said a generous boy- 
ish voice; ‘‘never fear; you and Jem shall go 
home all right. Lend me your hat, little one, 
and I'll soon raise the funds.” 

The little hat, with its owner's story, was 
speedily circulated by the warm-hearted young 
student, and presently returned, as he had 
promised, with money enough to carry them 
home; and Oak, drying her tears, grew cheer- 
ful and hopeful again. It seemed a long day's 
ride, that homeward journey; and the two faces 
—the man’s and the child’s—were turned con- 
stantly toward the window, watching for familiar 
landmarks. A long day's ride! though their 
fellow-travelers vied with each other in kindly ef- 
fort to render them comfortable. 

It was almost sunset when they reached again 
the little station near which they had first em- 
barked; and, with a hasty farewell to their new 
friends, Jem hurried away with his charge, as if 
afraid that they might be carried off again, and, 
not pausing a moment at the village, started 
homeward. As they passed along the old road 
he turned aside for a moment where he had left 
the horse. It was not there—he had not ex- 
pected it would be; and, catching the child in 
his arms, he hastened forward with long, rapid 
strides, and in the gray twilight passed under 
the drooping trees of the old avenue, and up to 
the house. 

Who can describe that home-coming? The 
glad shout of the little contraband who first dis- 
covered their approach was followed by the sud- 
den rush of many feet to door, hall, and piazza. 
Exclamations and questions, tears, laughter, and 
thanksgiving mingled in strange confusion, while 
Oak was overwhelmed with kisses. ‘The horse, 
it seemed, frightened by the lightning, had broken 
loose from his fastening, and made his way home 
with the empty wagon. ‘That had first created 
dread and alarm, which was intensified by a long 
and unsuccessful search for the missing ones, of 
whom no trace had been found from the time 
they left the mill until they reappeared at home. 
Jem was questioned and cross-questioned, and 
told his story again and again, first above stairs, 
then below, to the group who gathered about him 
there. 

** And now little Oak must come and sit on 
grandpa’s knee, and rest after her long ride,” 
said old Colonel Ashley, as the family gathered 
in the brightly lighted drawing-room. 

The child sprang to her favorite seat, and lean- 
ed her head against the old man’s shoulder. As 
she did so her eyes fell once more upon the pic- 
ture on the wall; and drawing down the silver 
head until it almost touched her golden one, she 
whispered, 

‘*Grandpa, I guess I know a little what it 
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means now about His being a refuge from the 
storm, because in the car I prayed to Him to 
bring us home, and He did : didn’t He?” 

“* Ay, He did,” answered the old gentleman, 
drawing his arms still closer about his recovered 
darling, ‘Then, as he recalled the chilling dread 
and pain, the long anguish, of the preceding night, 
when there was for them no thought of strength 
or comfort save the sure knowledge that the 
everlasting arms were around their loved one 
still, he added—so earnestly that through all the 
years of her after-life Oak never forgot it— 

‘** Ah, my darling, my darling ! this holy faith 
of ours is indeed the sheltering ‘ shadow of a great 
rock’ in a world that without it would bea weary, 
weary land!” 





See illustration on page 109. 

N connection with this fine engraving, from a 
picture by W. Q. Orchardson on exhibition 
in London, we will recall, by way of illustration, 
a passage or two from Shakspeare’s comedy which 
the artist may probably have had more directly 
in view. The situation, we may su is that 
of Petruchio’s first interview with Katharine in 
the second act. By a nice dramatic touch the 
painter seems to indicate that Katharine having 
taken her seat on entering, Petruchio had also 
taken a seat at her side, in the most provokingly 
free-and-easy, nonchalant attitude he could as- 
sume; whereupon the shrew springs up in a fury, 
upsetting her chair, and turns toward him like 
the ‘‘ wild-cat” she is described to be. The open- 
ing scene of the interview gives a clew to the 
whole process of ‘‘ taming”—Petruchio welcom- 

ing the shrew with a familiar 


Good-morrow, Kate; for that’s your name, I hear. 
Kath, Well have you heard, but something hard of 


y and 
the 9s aed A Kate, 

re my su ai 
For dainties are all wi Ra and therefore, Kate, 
Take this of me, Kate of my consolation; 
Hearing thy mildness prais’d in town, 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauties sounded 
ge not so deeply as to thee belongs), 

if am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 
a ~e in good time: let him that mov’d you 
er, 
Remove you hence: I knew you at the first, 
You were a movable. 

Pet. Why, what’s a movable? 

Kath. A joint-stool. 

Pet, Thou hast hit it: come, sit on me, 
Continuing in the same strain, we probably ar- 
rive at the exact incident of the picture, where 
Kate is about to strike her suitor. After she has 
done so, he swears that he will cuff her if she 
strikes again. And then the dialogue proceeds 
with not less of acrimony on the one side, or of 
irony on the other, 


Pet. I find you tle. 
"Twas told me, you were rough. abl cone er sullen, 
And now I find report a very liar; 


p + & » passin, rteous ; 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as rine thne flowers? 





The shrew-tamer concludes: 


mary all this chat aside, 
a consented 
our do’ greed on; 
And, will you, nill you, I marry po 3 
am a husbaid for your turn; 
For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty 
y beauty, that doth make me like thee well), 
ou must m to no man but me: 
For I am he, am born to tame you, Kate: 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable, as other household Kates. 
Here comes your father; never make denial, 
I must and will have Katharine to my wife. 





VEGETABLES. 


J ie a great extent the care and oversight of 
the vegetable as well as the flower garden 
in the country devolves upon the lady of the 
house, especially among the farming communi- 
ty. As it costs no more time and labor to grow 
choice, delicious vegetables than more common 
and coarser sorts, we propose to give a selection of 
the most improved varieties, for the guidance of 
those who, as the season for gardening approach- 
es, make up their list of seeds to be obtained for 
the coming year. 

The long list of varieties presented in the seeds- 
men’s catalogues is quite bewildering to most peo- 
ple, but after the list has been well sifted it will 
be found that few, comparatively, are of general 
use. Some varieties are almost exclusively grown 
by market gardeners and truck farmers, who re- 
quire very prolific, large, and showy vegetables 
to catch the public eye, and to yield quick and 
large profits; for these they sacrifice flavor and 
all other qualities. The private grower, who 
should be desirous of affording the greatest 
amount of gustatory pleasure to the household, 
ought, on the contrary, to grow only those of the 
best quality; and, to obtain this, can afford to 
sacrifice somewhat of size and quantity. 

In purchasing seeds, get them from the most 
reliable seedsmen, avoiding those generally sold 
at country stores; these are generally put up for 
sale only, without any reference to the quality 
of the seed or the choiceness of the varieties. By 
quality we do not mean freshness or vitality : few 
seedsmen in this country, be it said to their hon- 
or, sell old seeds as new; but no seedsman, for 
instance, can afford to sell cabbage-seed grown 
from pure selected heads at the same price as he 
can that grown from cabbage-stalks from which 
the heads have been cut and marketed. Hence 
market gardeners will pay the seedsman from 
four to eight dollars per pound for cabbage-seed 
of the best and purest quality, while the common 
quality can be had for one dollar a pound. It 
makes a material difference whether we get nine- 
ty-nine good solid heads from a hundred plants, 





or only get twenty from the same number of 
plants, as we have often seen to be the yield in 
country gardens. A quarter of a dollar addition- 
al per ounce can be no object if we thereby se- 
cure a full crop; the labor and cost of cultiva- 
tion is the same in either case. 


Asparagus.—The best sort now grown is Con- 
over’s Colossal; when properly grown one plant 
will send up from twenty to thirty stalks, rang- 
ing from two to four inches in circumference. 
Being such a strong grower, it requires more 
space to grow in than the common sort, Some 
persons plant the roots in hills two or three feet 
apart each way, and find that by so doing they 
obtain far larger and finer stalks. 

Beans.—Of those used as ‘‘snaps,” the New- 
ington Wonder and the Refugees we consider 
as the two best sorts for private gardens. The 
first is remarkably prolific; the pods are crisp, 
succulent, and tender, and the seeds, when ripe, 
are equal to the Tampico or Turtle Soup bean 
for soups. The Refugee is an old-established 
sort, is very productive, with tender, fine-flavored 


pods, which do not toughen in dry weather as _ 


readily as some other varieties, 

Of pole shell beans, the true Lima is not equal- 
ed by any other yariety; but where the climate 
is not warm enough to grow it to perfection, the 
Dutch Case-Knife may be substituted, as it is 
hardy, productive, and of good flavor. We do 
not think it advisable to grow pole beans for the 
sake of the , or as “snaps,” as they are not 
as delicate flavored or as tender as the dwarf or 
bush beans. 


What are known as English beans do not 
generally succeed as well with us as the above 
varieties. They require stiff, moist soil and a 
humid atmosphere. In sections of country where 
these conditions exist it will be found desirable 
to grow them, as under proper cultivation they 
can be had much earlier than the sorts we gen- 
erally grow. They grow two or three feet high, 
with stiff, branching stems, and bear freely, the 
pods containing beans nearly the size of Lima 
beans, which are used as shell beans in their 
green state. They may be had by the middle 
of June by sowing the seed in boxes during the 
month of February, and starting them in a warm, 
light cellar, and afterward transplanting them in 
the open ground in March or April. 

Beets.—The Early Blood Turnip is the best 
and standard variety for an early crop, and the 
long, smooth Dark Blood for the late crop ; this 
latter variety grows partly above the ground, and 
has few or no side roots, with small, 
tops, and keeps well. The Swiss Chard Silver 
beet or Sea-Kale beet, as it is called, is a very 
useful vegetable, being cultivated as a substitute 
for as or spinach. In the former case 
the thick white midribs of the leaves are used ; 
in the latter, the leaves are cut, and used as spin- 
ach, for which they are an excellent substitute. 
By frequent cuttings a long succession of tender 
leaves may be had. 

Borecole, or Kale.—Of this vegetable the Green 
Curled Scotch is the best variety for winter use. 
What is generally grown about New York, as 
German Greens or ‘‘ Sprouts,” is sown in Sep- 
tember in rows twelve or fifteen inches apart, 
and treated as spinach, as a substitute for which 
it is used in the spring. 

Brocoli.—The White Cape, the Purple Cape, 
and the Walcheren are the best varieties in our 
climate. The latter variety can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the cauliflower, and is probably 
the best variety to cultivate under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, as it resists the drought of summer 
better than the others, although the heads do not 
attain as large a size as the other two varieties. 

Brussels Sprouts.—This is a species of cabbage 
which forms small buttons or heads in the axils 
of the leaves on the stems; they are very deli- 
cate. ‘The seeds should be sown in April or 
May, and planted out in June or July, when the 
plants will produce a succession of heads from 
‘~ h to D h 


Cabbage.—The Early Jersey Wakefield is the 
best early variety cultivated in this country; it 
is a very certain header, and is much esteemed 
by our market gardeners, who sometimes have 
paid twenty dollars per pound for the seed. Care 
must be had to get it from none but the most 
reliable séedsmen. Early Winning Stadt is the 
best intermediate or summer variety, and is also 
excellent for winter use. The e Bergen 
Drumhead is, all things considered, the best of 
its class for family use, being hardy, with large, 
tender, well-flavored heads. The Green Globe 
Savoy is the best of its class for family use; al- 
though the heads are small, the inner loose leaves 
are excellent, being nearly as tender and well 
flavored as the head itself; if a larger-headed 
variety is desired, the Drumhead Savoy should 
be clashed’; but, as a general rule, the large- 
headed varieties of cabbage are not as fine-fla- 
vored or as tender as the smaller ones. 

Cauliflower.—The best early variety is the 
Early Erfurt; a dwarf, compact-growing sort. 
The seed should be sown in the fall, and the 
plants wintered over in a cold frame, and plant- 
ed out early in the spring. For autumn, use the 
Walcheren (Brocoli), which is the surest sort. 

Carrot.—None of the newer varieties of the 
carrot are superior to the well-known Early Horn 
and Long Orange, when the seeds have been 
saved from true, well-selected roots. 

Celery.—We do not recommend the large- 
growing varieties of this vegetable for cultivation 
in ordinary gardens, as too much labor is required 
in trenching, earthing up, etc. ; but such varie- 
ties as the Incomparable Dwarf White, Incom- 
parable Crimson, and the Boston Market may 
be grown without much labor of this sort. 

Corn (Indian).—Of the sweet or sugar varie- 
ties, Darling’s Extra Early Sweet and Stowell’s 
Evergreen are probably the best; to those who 
dislike the sugary flavor of sweet corn we recom- 
mend the ‘fuscarora as a very excellent sort. 








Cucumbers.—The earliest variety is the Early 
Russian, but the fruit is not more than three 
inches in length; it makes an excellent pickle. 
Where the having them very early is a matter 
of indifference, we recommend the Early White 
Spined; and for a later variety the Long Green 
Prickly. 

£9g-Plant.—The Black Pekin is a new vari- 
ety, the fruit of which weighs from four to eight 
pounds each.; it is early and very prolific; the 
flesh is fine-grained and of delicate flavor. 

Endive.—The Green Curled is the hardiest 
and best sort. 

Kohl Rabi, or Turnip-rooted Cabbage.—The 
Early White Vienna is the earliest and best-fla- 
vored variety. 

Lettuce.—The Early Curled Simpson is the 
best for early summer use; the Large Curled 
India is the best for later use, as it withstands 
the heat better, and does not run to seed as read- 
ily as other sorts. For wintering in frames the 
Tennis-Ball or Hardy Green Hammersmith and 
the Green Winter are the best, Of the Cos:let- 
tuces the Green Paris Cos succeeds best in our 
warm climate. : 

Melons.—The best early musk-melon is Skill- 
man’s Fine Netted ; for later use the Green Cit- 
ron is the best. Of water-melons the best are 
the Black ish and the Mountain Sprout, the 
first being the earliest, 

Okra.—The improved Dwarf Green is better 
for family use than the Tall variety, as it is ear- 
lier, occupies far less space, and is equally as pro- 
ductive. 

Onion.—The Danvers Yellow is the best for 
family use, as it is very productive, very sweet 
and delicate in flavor. Of the white onions the 
White Silver-skinned is the best. 

Parsnep.—A new variety recently introduced 
under the name of the ‘‘Student” is sweeter, 
milder, and more pleasant in flavor than the old- 
er sorts. 

Peas.—Of the smooth-seeded varieties the Dan 
O’Rourke is the best, being early, prolific, and 
of good flavor; the next best for a succession is 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England; and for the 
latest the Biue Imperial, an old variety, is yet 
unsw! Of the dwarf varieties M‘Lean’s 
Little Gem is the best; it is very early, of rich 
flavor, and grows about one foot high ; for a later 
sort Drew's Dwarf is recommended; it is of 
similar quality, and about the same height as 
Little Gem. 


New varieties of peas are constantly being in- 
troduced to public notice, but few hold their po- 
sition for any length of time; at present those 
which appear to be the most promising with us 
are Carter's First Crop (very early and prolific), 
Laxton’s Prolific Early Long Pod, and Laxton's 

reme ; they are well worthy of trial. 

‘otatoes.—The best early potato, without ex- 
ception, is the Early Rose; Breese’s Peerless we 
consider as one of the most promising late vari- 
eties of recent introduction. 

Radishes.—Of the early turnip-rooted vari- 
eties the Scarlet Olive-shaped and the White 
Turnip-rooted are the best; the Long Scarlet 
Short Top, and the Long White Naples are the 
best long-rooted sorts. ‘The Rose-colored Chi- 
nese is the best variety for autumn and winter use. 

spinach.—The best variety is the Flanders ; 
the leaves are thicker and more succulent than 
those of the other sorts, and are produced in 
xr abundance. For summer use, the leaves 
of what is known as New Zealand spinach ( Tet- 
ragona expansa), arunning vine, are a good and 
useful substitute for the ordinary spinach, as it 
thrives best in hot weather. 
hes.—The best early summer squashes 
are the Early Yellow Bush Scolloped, and the 
Early Bush Summer Crookneck ; for later sum- 
mer and autumn use, the Boston Marrow and 
Yokohama are excellent varieties; they are also 
good as winter varieties. The best late winter 
variety is the Hubbard, which, with care, can be 
kept until June. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—The best variety for cultiva- 
tion at the North appears to be the Nansemond ; 
but one lately introduced under the name of the 
Queen of the South promises to be a very early 
and excellent sort. 

Tomatoes.—Of the numerous varieties of this 
vegetable which have been introduced to the 
public notice within the past few years we con- 
sider the General Grant and the ‘Trophy as the 
best two, as each combines productiveness, color, 
flavor, and solidity in a remarkable degree. 

Turnips.—The White Strap-leaved and the 
Red-Top Strap-leaved are the best white-fleshed 
turnips either for early sammer'or winter use ; of 
the yellow-fleshed varieties the Early Yellow Fin- 
land, and Robertson's Golden Ball, we think, are 
the best for family use, as they are fine-grained, 
tender, and of delicate flavor. 








ODD PEOPLE. 

i is a sad thing, but nevertheless only too 

true, that odd people are dying out. Odd 
persons are going the way of the mammoth and 
the dodo. Inthe old times Hogarth and Smol- 
lett, Bunbury and Gillray, had no need to distort 
or caricature faces and persons; for people then 
grew up as crabbed and knotty as those twisted 
heads you see on the big Brobdignag sticks at 
the doors of umbrella shops, which, by-the- 
by, we have heard were really carried in the 
last century by running footmen, or some such 
plush-wearing cattle. But now (save and de- 
liver us!) we grow up tall, smooth, and all 
alike, like so many spindling fir-trees in an 
overcrowded plantation. We mutually contract 
ourselves from want of room; we grow fast and 
narrow and tall, and we all push upward for 
more heat and more light. The odd people who 
gave life and color to the last century's society 
were like pollard oaks, gnarled and stubby, rough 
of rind and crooked of limb. Now we grow 








as much alike as sheep. The same in dress. 
No odd grizzled wigs, no cinnamon and plum 
colored coats, no shoe-buckles; but all alike, 
sombre as waiters or mutes in magpie coloring 
of black and white. All our chignons from the 
same shop ; all twisted mats of hair plucked from 
the same blonde peasantry of some unknown 
country. We all play on the piano the same 
tunes; we all dance and walk in the same way; 
we all take simultaneously to double eye-glasses. 
A murrain of monotony has seized us. The 
curse of imitating some invisible leader devas- 
tates us. Individuality seems to have left us for- 
ever. 

The fashion-book sets millions of us cutting 
out the same pattern sleeves. If a princess limps, 
ten thousand fair parasites limp after her, proud 
of this assumed misfortune. We learn more 
about the sun; but we are just. as great fools as 
our fathers were when they invented shoes six 
inches across the toes, because some ponderous 
King Swellfoot had the gout, and wore padded 
bags upon his feet instead of the usual adornments. 
We are sons of the people who took to upright 
collars to hide scarred necks, and hoop fardin- 
gales to conceal sudden and untimely corpulence. 
Our only fault is that we imitate and follow more 
than our ancestors did; and the wiser we get 
the less original we become. ‘The reason is, the 
odd people who kept up the protest for individ- 
ualism have died out, and there seems no one to 
replace them. ‘The time is fast coming when 
we Shall have to be labeled, or our own mothers 
won’t know us, ‘Twenty years hence it will be 
transportation for six months to ride in the Park 
five minutes before the fashionable hour, a spell 
on the endless stairs to drive out on Sunday, and 
instant death to stop in town through August. 
Individuality has long since grown ridiculous ; 
presently it will be prosecuted as criminal. 

Where, then, are the few eccentric people gone 
to? Have they sailed to some golden island in 
the Indian seas? Are they there rejoicing in 
pea-green coats of crimson—you know what I 
mean—and gamboge-colored umbrellas, and sit- 
ting cross-legged on garden-walls, or standing on 
one leg, as steeple signs, after their willful way ? 
No; the vessel was seized as contraband. They 
never got there. Well, if the secret must out, 
we will tell you where they are—altogether noisy, 
but remonstrating, in a certain large, or, as they 
would say in advertisement, palatial establish- 
ment over in Bedlam. The world, irritated at 
their peculiarities, and, like all majorities, per- 
secuting when in power, caught them and coop- 
ed them there. ‘There they plan their balloon- 
ships, and discover their elixirs of life, and their 
steam and hydraulic bootjacks, and indulge in 
all their eccentric little pecularities, murder and 
arson being against the rules. ‘The fact is, these 
clever, eccentric people—‘“‘ great wits to me dness 
sure are near allied”—were always rather warped 
in the brain; but a crazy world bore with it for 
alongtime. This generation has taken to more 
violent methods of repression. Goldsmith would 
not be allowed to run into debt for peach-blossom 
coats now; and if Dr. Johnson was to save up 
orange-peel, and count the paving-stones as he 
walked down Bolt Court now, there would very 
soon bea bolt shot athim. It is almost danger- 
ous to be original in a book now; and that ac- 
counts for several books lately written. The 
time will come when some intellectual despot 
will reign, and will every morning telegraph 
what every one is to say and think at every din- 
ner-party that day celebrated ; and a guillotine 
will be erected for any person who dares utter 
any opinion not yet in print. 





WORKING TO ADVANTAGE. 


GREAT part of the art of life consists in 

the skill with which a man will do, in the 
right time and in the right way, what he has to 
do. A man should school and train himself to 
seize the passing moment, and to secure every ad- 
vantage of position. The knack of doing these 
things, or the art of it, comes from practice alone. 
This is an art very hard to acquire, even in that 
rudimentary form which consists in going in an 
orderly and thoughtful way through the business 
of the day. Itis perhaps for this reason that the 
great majority of people are not brought to the 
necessity of learning this lesson for themselves. 
Most people have their hours of work rigidly 
marked out forthem. Their hours are from ten 
to four. They go forth to their work and to their 
labor until the evening. ‘They are not intrusted 
with any power of option. The clerk must be at 
his office, the schoolmaster with his pupils, the 
doctor on his rounds, the barrister in the courts 
while the judges are sitting. They are con- 
strained by a net-work of circumstance for which 
some of them can not be sufficiently grateful. 
The whole business of life would fall out of gear 
if the steadiness of its transactions depended on 
their volitions. ‘Then there are many people, the 
fine ladies and gentlemen of the world, who do 
not obey such laws, but are a law unto themselves. 
There are the students and artists and scholars 
and thinkers, who are left unfettered by precise 
lines of days and hours and seasons: they are left 
to their own need of exertion and sense of re- 
sponsibility. I often think such men are raised 
from a lower to a higher stratum of life. They 
have mounted to a higher class in the great school 
of life. Things are left to their honor. Theirs 
is the possession of law in freedom and of free- 
dom in law. Sometimes this liberty is used in a 
servile spirit. Men force themselves into the me- 
chanical round from which they have been lib- 
erated. ‘They surrender themselves to inflexible 
rules. They pursue their work pertinaciously, 
losing that sense of elasticity and freedom which 
it was intended that they should possess. Such a 
man, dominated by that Lust of Finishing which 
John Wesley denounced so strongly, will not leave 
off to note some curious phenomenon—to watch a 














sunset, to hear rare music, to listen to brilliant 
converse. He is hardly making the best use of 
things. It is a great art, while carrying on the 
work of life, to seize every means of rising be- 
yond it. 





DRY-CLEANING AND SCOURING. 


ID you, reader, if you live in civilized quar- 

ters of America, ever hear of a woman who 
washed a carpet? I can not conceive a more 
arduous task in the whole range of housekeep- 
ing. The State should appoint a bounty to the 
woman whose muscles and spine are equal to 
this labor. I have found two housekeepers 


who were audacious enough to try it: one who | 


washed a rag-carpet in a wash-tub; another who 
wanted to, and prudently resolved to buy a new 
one instead. But in her doubt as to the opera- 
tion she came to the 
writer ‘for advice how 
to clean the carpet, and 
I sought information 
which is too hard won 
to be lost. I frankly 
confess it puts a weight 
on my breath to think 
of any woman ever try- 
ing the work; but in a 
clever little manual I 
find that this piece of 
thrift is frequently prac- 
ticed in Europe, and that 
a carpet well scoured 
will look nearly as well 
as new. 

Carpets may be wash- 
ed on tables or on the 
floor. In either case 
they must be taken up 
po | well beaten and 
swept. Grease is taken 
out by rubbing hard soap 
on the spot, and scrub- 
bing it out with a brush 
dipped in clean cold wa- 
ter. Each spot must be 
rubbed dry with a cloth 
as it is washed. Dis- 
solve a bar of soap in 
two gallons of water by 
cutting it into the water 
and heating to a boil. 
Lay the carpet on the 
floor and tack it down, 
or have a heavy board, 
three feet wide by twelve 
feet long, laid on stout 
stands, o: worses, and 
throw the carpet over 
that, keeping a clean 
board or sheet under- 
neath to receive the car- 

t as it is cleansed. 
Provide brushes and any 
quantity of coarse cot-~ 
ton cloths, flannels, and 
a large sponge. Take 
two pails of blood-warm 
water, put two quarts 
of the melted soap into 
one of them to scour 
the with, and use 
the other for rinsing, 
Dip the brush in the 
soap-suds, and scour a 
square yard of the carpet 
at a time, using as little 
water as possible, not to 
soak it through. When 
the soap has done. its 
work, rub it well out of 
the carpet with a flan- 
nel or coarse - sponge, 
sucking up with these 
all the wet and dirt left 
by the brush, rinsing the 
article used in fair wa- 
ter repeatedly. Have 
ready a pail of clean cold 
water, with enough sul- 
phuric acid or sharp vin- 
egar in it to taste sour; 
dip a clean sponge in 
this, squeeze and rub it 
well into the spot just 
cleansed, Afterward 
wi dry with coarse 
cloths, rinsing and hang- 
ing them where they will 
be dry when the next 
yard is washed. Finish 
yard after yard in this 
way, rubbing each clean 
and dry as you go, Keep 
a uel fire in the room 
to dry the carpet thor- 
oughly. If scoured on a frame, nail the carpet 
against the side of a house in the sun to dry. 
This is a tedious but thorough process. Hearth- 
rugs may be cleaned in the same way, beating 
and brushing them well, and tacking on a large 
board before washing. Scrub one-sixth of it at 
a time, unless you are expeditious, and dry well 
with an old sheet. The secret of having carpets 
look well is to wash and rinse them thoroughly, 
without soaking them through. Ingrain, tapes- 
try, Brussels, and Turkish carpets are all cleaned 
in this way. Good authorities recommend a 
tea-cupful of ox-gall to a pail of suds for scrub- 
bing carpets, rinsing with fair water. 

Old tapestry is cleaned on the wall, beginning 
at the top. Melt a bar of good common soap in 
a gallon of water, and put one quart of it in a 
gallon of cold water. A clothes-brush of fine 
broom straw or long bristles is best to dust with; 
a soft brush, piece of wash-leather, some flan- 
nels, and dry sheets are also needed. Brush all 








dust from the tapestry first, cleaning the corners 
well. Dip a flannel in the suds, squeeze it slight- 
ly, rub the tapestry to a lather, and brush well 
with a soft brush. Wring the flannel out of the 
soap, and rub the tapestry dry with it and wash- 
leather; lastly wiping the whole as dry as possi- 
ble with a sheet, as it must not be rinsed. Melt 
four ounces of tartaric acid in a pint of boiling 
water, and add if to two gallons of clean water. 
Squéeze a clean sponge in this acid, and rub it 
well into the place just cleaned and dried; then 
finish with the dry sheet at once before going to 
the next yard of surface. Renew the suds and 
rinsing-water frequently, as well as the towels, 
flannels, ete., for every thing must be used clean. 
A good fire should be kept in the room when 
tapestry is cleaned. When dry, rub a lump of 
pipe-clay well into it, and brush it ont with a 
good clothes-brush. This takes the soap out 
and brightens the colors. Worsted-work may 
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One gallon is enough for each curtain width. 
Next roll the curtains in half-dry sheets to damp 
them; take them out; brush and rub them; 
then iron, with a damp cloth laid over them, and 
they will look like new. 

To clean table-covers of cotton and worsted, 
silk and worsted, or printed cloth, proceed in 
this way: Dissolve one bar of the best mottled 
soap in four gallons of scalding water, with one 
pound of pearlash in it. Have three tubs ready, 
and put in the first one pail of cold water and 
three gallons of soap liquor; in the second, one 
pail of cold water and two gallons of soap liquor; 
and in the third, two pails of cold water and one 
gallon of soap liquor. In another tub have six 
pails of cold water, with a table-spoonful of the 
oil of vitriol in it. If the cover is cotton and 


worsted, wash and wring it through the three 
soap-waters ; rinse it five minutes in the vitriol 
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tub, and wring out of cold, clear water; fold it 





THE SEWING-GIRL.—(Draws wy Miss C. W. Conant.) 


be'cleaned in this way. Worsted rep sofas, and 
worsted farniture of any kind, is freshened by 
dusting damp Indian-meal over them, and rub- 
bing off with a stiff brush. Dry bran is said 
to answer the same purpose, or very light, dry 
snow, not suffered to melt on the surface. A 
large sheet should be spread under each piece 
of furniture as it is cleaned to catch the falling 
litter. 

Silk and cotton or silk and worsted damask, 
terry, or brocatelle curtains, are cleaned over a 
board by scrubbing with half a gallon of cam- 
phene and brush, first dipping the curtain into 
the camphene, then cleaning on the wrong side, 
and lastly on the right. Dip it again in the cam- 
phene just used, and rinse in the same amount 
of fresh camphene. - Let it drain a minute, then 
wipe it off with a linen or cotton sheet till all the 
moisture possible is abyorbed, and brush it with 
a dry brush of soft hair. Hang them in the air 
a few hours to.take away the smell of camphene. 





up smoothly to drain, and hang it to dry with- 
out wringing. 

For the silk and worsted cover use three soap- 
waters, rub it well, and, instead of the vitriol, 
put a pound of common salt in two pails of wa- 
ter, and work the cloth wellin this. Rinse it in 
two cold waters after the salted one, and hang it 
to dry in a warm room. 

A printed cloth wash through three soap li- 
quors ; if one has a variety of table-cloths of dif- 
ferent mixtures, they may be put through the 
same suds in the order given in these directions, 
using different rinses foreach. Give the printed 
cloth, after the last soap liquor, two cold waters, 
with a table-spoonful of vitriol in each; after 
these, a cold, clear water. Fold and drain it, and 
dry quickly in a warm room, or the colors will run 
into one another. ‘To press table-cloths, lay them 





under a damp sheet, and iron with a heavy iron. 
Flannel goods, knit zephyr worsted, or sum- 
mer blankets—indeed, any kind of woolen goods, | 
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may be washed without shrinking. But to do 
this only the soap-powders of different manufac- 
turers should be used. ‘The alkali of common 
soap will shrink them, and render them harsh in 
texture. One pound of good soap-powder will go 
as far as two pounds of soap. Make as hota suds 
as the hands can bear, or hotter still, and beat 
the goods gently on a clean, smooth board, with 
one end in the tub or pail of suds, using a round 
club or perforated paddle for the purpose. Rinse 
in hot water, wringing well, pull them out 
straight, and hang to dry in a warm room near 
the fire. It is well to lay clean white mosquito- 
netting over them to keep flies and dust off. The 
sooner such work dries the better, and it will 
feel soft and lively to the touch as when new. 

Zephyr should be pressed or squeezed, not rubbed 
or wrung, and soap must not be applied directly 
to any wool fabrics. 

Scarlet flannel should be soaked in cold hard 
water before making, 
and hung up to drain 
and dry whhout any 
squeezing or handling in 
the water. After this it 
will not shrink in wash- 
ing. Fill a tub from the 
pump, place the flannel 
im it, and take out as 
soon as it sinks to the 
bottom. It does not lose 
the appearance of new 
flannel when dry. To 
wash it when soiled, 
mix a handful of flour 
in a quart of cold water, 
and boil ten minutes. 
Add this to the warm 
suds, and wash the flan- 
nel gently; rinse it in 
three or four warm wa- 
ters, and the brightest 
scarlet will never lose 
its color. Soft soap or 
olive soap should be 
used for woolen goods 
in preference to bar 
808) 


p. 

To take oil out of a 
carpet, as soon as it is 
spilled put on plenty of 
white flour or whiting, 
to absorb the oil and 
keep it from spreading. 
If the oil is near a seam, 
rip it, so that. the spot 

will not spread, and put 
whiting on the floor un- 
der the carpet. Next 
day sweep up all the 
flour above and ander 
the carpet with a stiff 
brush, and put on plen- 
ty of fresh flour. To 
take out grease spots, 
rub them with white 
flannel dipped in raw 
spirits of turpentine. 
If they show after a 
while, rub again on both 
sides. If there are 
grease spots on the floor, 
cover them with potter's 
clay before the carpet is 
laid down. 

It is said that Kidder- 
minster and other car- 
pets can be as well wash- 
ed at a fulling-mill as at 
a dye-house or profess- 
ed cleaner’s. The price 
for washing a large car- 
pet at a mill is from 
two dollars upward, and 
the colors are very little 
changed. Carpets in 
pale Pompadour colors 
are much better for 
washing, and the tints 
tan be delicately re- 
touched by a clever hand 
with various prepared 
dyes and paints. 





THE SEWING- 
GIRL. 


HE sad picture giv- 
en on this page 
with the above title is 
not a creation of the 
fancy, but a too truth- 
ful sketch from real life 
—from a life which 
thousands of poor girls 
are now leading in this 
‘ very city. How few of. 
the more fortunate ever stop to think of them, or 
consider how their condition may be amelior- 
ated. This poor girl has perhaps come to the 
great city from a country home, hoping to earn 
here a livelihood for herself, and perhaps be able 
to send something to her widowed mother and 
younger sister; but though work may be plenti- 
ful, wages are so low that with the most untir- 
ing industry she can scarcely earn enough to 
keep soul and body together. Employers are 
harsh and exacting; the landlord from whom 
she hires her garret will turn her into the street 
if she does not pay the rent the very day it falls 
due, no matter if the money he pockets is all 
she has to keep her from starving. Better 
staryation than the street; and so the landlord 
is paid, and the poor girl sits hungry and cold 
over her work, till her head drops upon the table, 
and sleep, from which it were better she should 
never awaken, leads her into the heaven of uncon- 
sciousness, 
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CHINESE RANK. 


rE. is a common error to suppose that there is 
no hereditary rank in China, and that letters 
are the only ladder to rank. From very ancient 
times there have been five titles of nobility, call- 
ed Kung, Hou, Po, Tze, and Nan, correspond- 
ing to Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Bar- 
on. These titles were conferred upon relations 
of the Emperor, or upon subjects as a reward for 
distinguished merit, and were accompanied by 
grants of land. As a general rule, the estate as- 
signed to a Kung or a Hou did not exceed one 
hundred /i (about 33 miles) in circumference ; that 
given to a Po did not exceed seventy & (or 23 
miles); and the lands of a Tze or a Nan were 
confined to fifty 4 (or 17 miles). Since the ac- 
cession of the present Tartar dynasty four new 
ranks have been added, called Chin wang, Chun 
wang, Pei lo, and Pei tze, all of which are held 
exclusively by members of the imperial family. 
The eldest son of the Emperor is called Tai tze, 
**the heir-apparent ;” his brothers, with the ex- 
ception of the youngest, are called Chin wang ; 
and the Benjamin of the imperial family has the 
title of Chun wang. In some cases rank is 
transmitted unchanged from father to son; in 
other cases the son of a Chin wang becomes a Pei 
to, the son of the Pei lo a Pei tze, and the son 
of a Pei tze a Kung, or Duke. This is called de- 

ding rank. Members of the imperial family 
do not descend below the rank.of Duke. When 
a subject is ennobled for his services, he ma 
either receive his rank to be transmitted unal- 
tered to his heir, or he may receive the ‘‘descend- 
ing rank.” Rank is not inherited by all the chil- 
dren of a nobleman ; only the eldest son and his 
issue, who must be born of the lawful wife, and 
not of a concubine, can bear the family title ; but 
in default of legitimate issue of the eldest branch, 
the hereditary rank devolves upon the issue of 
the second son, and so on; or the representative 
of the elder branch, being himself childless, may 
adopt the child of either of the younger branches, 
and the child so adopted inherits the title. 

Conspicuous among the nobility of China are 
the Pa Ta Chia, or eight hereditary princely 
families, which accompanied the reigning family 
from Manchooria, and waived their claim to the 
usurped throne in its favor. Their rank remains 
unchanged to all generations. 

It is said that it is impossible to buy a patent 
of nobility inChina. If this be the case, it is the 
only thing which money will not buy there. It 
would be, indeed, straining at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel, were simple rank not to be ob- 
tained by purchase in a country where offices, 
conveying the highest power for weal or for woe 
ner millions, are notoriously sold to the highest 

er. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘Txyprz anp Tevr.—We do not think that the Ameri- 
cans are disappointed in Nilsson, who justifies all that 
had been said in her praise. It would be invidious to 
attempt a comparison between Parepa Rosa, Nilsson, 
and Adelina Patti, all of whom excel in different ways, 
and are among the first living the Bazar 
does not discuss politics, it can not undertake to de- 
cide who was responsible for the war in Europe, or 
the policy under which it has been carried on.—Ear- 
rings are not indispensable to the finished appearance 
of a young lady. If her ears are bored let her wear 
them if she likes; but the ear is far more beautiful 
unmarred by an ugly scar than pierced with a sharp 
instrument for the purpose of ornament. Ear-boring 
is one uf the barbarisms of the nineteenth century, 
which, we trust, fashion will not perpetuate in the 
twentieth. 

J. P. L.—Send your card*to your friend on your ar- 
rival in his city.—You will have no difficulty in fasten- 
ing your ringlets with hair-pins so as to form achignon. 

Sovrn.—We can give you no further information 
than that furnished in the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
and the “‘ Ugly Girl” articles. 

Ienonanocr.—Owen Meredith is the nom de plume of 
Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, the son of the cele- 
brated novelist and the author of “Lucille.” Bayard 
and B. F. Taylor are not the aame. Miss Braddon is 
the author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” and of “ Milly 
Darrell.” 


Constant Reaper.—A city in England is a town 
corporate which has a bishop and a cathedral church. 
Liverpool is 3 town. 

Mas. J. H. B.—The ‘‘ Woman in White” is for sale 
at this office, price $2. The story of “ Milly Darrell” 
was concluded in Bazar No. 5, Vol. III. 

M. B. G.—It is too early to say what will be the lead- 
ing color next season. Solid colors and very small 
stripes will probably remain in vogue.—A German 
pronouncing dictionary will give you the names you 
— more fully and accurately than we have space 
to : 





Lyvrennt.—There are several homes for old ladies in 
New York where they have a comfortable support upon 
payment of asmallsum. You can easily ascertain the 
particulars from the institutions themselves. We can 
give no opinion as to their respective merits. 

A Boarpie-Souoon Gret.—Have your visiting cards 
written or printed with your full Christian and sur- 
name. We are surprised that a young, lady who has 
enjoyed the advantages of observation afforded in a 
boarding-school should ask us, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, whether she should drink from a cup with a 
spoon in it. Study the habits of those about yon, 
and don’t vex us with questions which only serve to 
display your lack of good-breeding as well as of the 
commonest observation. - 


Errvsoan.—The Roman or Etruscan gold is of a pale 
yellow color. Red gold is alloyed with copper. Both 
are fashionably worn. The favorite ear-rings have 
hoops over hoops and many pendants. 

Mas. Purnry.—We are informed by an obliging cor- 
respondent, “ Experience,” that the best mode of re- 
newing 2rape is to steam it, pulling it ont smoothly 
when it cockles. This.makes it black and stiff again, 
though we fear the regular crinkle can not be restored, 
nor can very rusty, dingy crape be improved. 

Braxv.—We do not believe bran will hurt you, and 
all such farinaceous food is said to improve the com- 
plexion. As lemen stains extract the color, you will 
find it impossible to remove the stain, or rather restore 
the color. Why not blacken the spots on your velvet 7 
All powder is injurious to the skin. 


oe 





Impatrence,—You can get the goods mentioned at 
A. T. Stewart’s. One of the grisaille silks at $1 or 
$1 25 would make a pretty traveling dress for spring. 
Make with a polonaise and single skirt trimmed with 
bands of black corded silk. Wear a black or white 
straw gipsy bonnet, with heavy black gros grain trim- 
ming and scarlet or blue poppies. The veil should be 
a yard of black net hanging straight over the face and 
fastened to therfront of the bonnet.—The name Mar- 
garet signifies a pearl. 

Cora May.—The best way to alter your silk is to 
make a demi-trained skirt and a postillion basque. If 
you have silk enough put narrow overlapping ruffles 
across the front. Wear without an over-skirt in the 
house, and loop this skirt to form an over-skirt above 
a black ailk skirt for a stylish street suit. Piqué and 
Marseilles suits were not so popular last summer as 
they had been, and will only be worn to a limited ex- 
tent. At any rate, it is too early to make them with a 
view to the styles of next season. The prettiest of last 
year had two skirts and a basque trimmed with needle- 
worked ruffles, 

A Constant Susscriser.—From fourteen to sixteen 
yards of alpaca are required for a suit stylishly made. 
Seven yards of merino will make a trimmed suit for a 
girl of ten years. 

A. D. F.—The cut paper pattern of the Vest-Casaque 
Suit, illustrated in Bazar No, 48, Vol. IIL, will be the 
best model for your empress cloth suit. Make the 
vest of brown silk, if you prefer it, and simply hem 
the ruffles. The price of the pattern is 25 cents. As 
we have repeatedly said, the bust measure is taken by 
passing atape around the body just under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and just 


the cloak worn with them. 

Grapvate.—Get white Swiss or organdy for your 
graduating dress. Make with two skirts trimmed with 
tucks and duchesse insertion and lace. The waist is a 
regular postillion basque with heart-shaped neck and 
sleeves ruffied at the elbow. ” 

Gasrretite H.—Use the Vest-Casaque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL, for your brown 
empress. Trim with silk bands of darker brown. 
The suit for spring should be black silk, with lace and 
ruffies of the same for trimming. There is nothing 
else so suitable for intermediate seasons when styles 
are unsettled. The dress and upper skirt of the suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 49, or else 50, of Vol. IIL, will 
be your best guide. Basques with postillion back are 
universally worn by old and young ladies; round waists 
look old-fashioned, and pointed waists are more used 
for evening than day dresses. The coat-sleeve opened 
around to the elbow, and trimmed at the opening, is 
the stylish duchesse shape. Two pairs of sleeves, one 
coat-shaped the other flowing, are on many dresses, 
being sewed in together at the arm-holes, or else the 
coat-sleeves are joined to an under-waist of gray linen. 
Button-holes accompany the buttons on dress waists. 
The hem on the front of dress waists must not be 
stitched down; the buttons and holes will keep it in 
place. Sashes and belts are little worn, now: that 
basques are in vogue. For the black gros grain suit 
for a lady of thirty-eight use the polonaise pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 44, VoL IIL Trim with ruffles 


headed fringes are in fashion. The sailor tie of bias 
silk is worn with standing collars.—The paper you 
mention is a most excellentone. You can obtain it by 
addressing a letter to the title of the paper, New York 
city. 

F. W. 8.—Any small, smooth-polished reed will do 
in lieu of the Spanish reeds, that are somewhat difficult 
to find. 


Svusie.—Your ideas about designs for the embroidery 
on a chair are very tasteful. You can have them car- 
ried out and monograms designed at the fancy wool 
stores on Broadway. 

Jane Exze.—We know nothing of the work you 
mention. We have introduced all the styles of em- 
broidery now fashionable in Enrope.—We do not make 
public the names of our contributors, nor can we 
promise to accept MS. without reading it. 

Crnrmta L.—It is rather early to decide, but we 
think you will be safe in making your dresses with 
demi-train, or else to clear the ground, and trim with 
narrow ruffles. Embroidery will be much used on white 
dresses, also bunches of horizontal tucks and duchesse 
lace. Full French waists with pointed open throat, 
and fanciful postillion basques, will be made up in thin 
goods. 

Hawnnau.—You will find answers to many of your 
questions in the “Bazar Book of Decorum.” It is 
hard to give infallible rules for deciding these small 
questions. The usages of society are more easily 
learned from observation than precept. 

A Rustico Gmu.—A gray poplin or cashmere, or a 
cloth suit, is appropriate for & bride to be married in 
and wear during her wedding tour. The hat or bon- 
net should be of velvet, like the dress trimming, and 
should be worn during the ceremony. 

Manzion De L.—We know of no book giving the in- 
formation you want. Our next New York Fashions 
will describe masquerade costumes. 

Frve Cznrs.—The metal heels worn in the street are 
colored black. Cluny lace edging and white or colored 
embroidery are the trimmings most used on corsets. 
For information about bustles, or tournures, read the 
New York Fashions of the present Number. If you 
send the money with your order to the house you men- 
tion, of course a single pair of gloves will be sent you. 

Cow.rs.—No, it-is not proper for a girl in her teens 
to engage herself to a man to whom her parents ob- 
ject.—Make your empress cloth with a demi-train and 
postillion basque, and trim vest and cuffs with bias 
black velvet bands. 

Ex1sa P.—Make your pretty striped silk with a slight- 
ly trained skirt and a postillion basque with duchesse 
sleeves. Trim with blue velvet, like the stripe, edged 
with guipure lace; or else use bias ruffles of the mate- 
rial, very narrow and overlapping. Wear with asingle 
skirt for the house, and drape over a black silk for the 
street. 

Harry V.—The plain turban of fur seal and gloves 
to match are the most stylish furs worn by gentlemen. 
Vests are worn very high, with or without collars for 
day wear, and very low for evening full dress, 

B. F. C,—Put brown paper over the tallow spots on 
your empress cloth dress, and rub an iron overit. Then 

isten with benzi Short suits and gored skirts 
will, we hope and believe, continue in fashion next 
summer. A gray poplin suit is pretty for a bride’s 
traveling dress to be worn in May, or else one of the 
grisaille silks sold for $1 25 a yard. 

Mes. T. G. M.—By a double ruffle is meant a ruffle 
hemmed on each edge and gathered in the centre. 








Janz R. T.—A single band of ostrich feathers will 
trim your velvet basque stylishly. Jf you can afford 
it, lace with a passementerie heading is more elaborate. 

Opest Sistrr.—It is economy to use the best brands 
of muslin for under-clothing. We have given patterns 
of all the important articles worn by your younger sis- 
ters, Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIl., will give you great as- 
sistance in such matters. 

A New Svunscrtser.—Bazar No. 19, Vol. II., will give 
you designs and directions for making lambrequins. 
—We have published the idea you send us about an 
under table-cloth. be 

Inquirer.—It is proper to put “ Miss” on your visit- 
ing cards. If you are the eldest daughter of the fam- 
ily you can use this prefix and omit your given name. 
To use the initial of your middle name is not objection- 
able, but do not use initials only. 

J. R. M.—Black alpaca is an excellent material, 
though not especially stylish.: You should trim it 
with pleatings of the same, or bias bands of the ma- 
terial or of corded silk of the same shade of black. 
Velvet does not 1ook well on alpaca or cashmere, and 
satin trimmings are entirely out of fashion. 

Tvriz.—Tulle is the thimnest fabric you can get for 
your bridal veil. It is always used for this purpose, 
unless a fine lace shawl is draped for this one occasion 
asaveil. Do not wear your veil after the wedding-day, 
even at a party givenin honor of your marriage. 


than lace, and also very stylish. 

of the tulle doubled, or else flat pleats all running one 
way. White crape is not so pretty for trimming, but 
colored crapes trim colored silks prettily. 

Mrs. R. T. L.—Flounces are still the fashion—that 
is, more dresses are trimmed with them than with any 
thing else—yet bias velvet bands and bands of the ma- 
terial are preferred by many who have grown weary of 
ruffies. To be stylish, ruffles should be narrow and 
overlapping. 





Tue Inesriate’s Horr. — The most con- 
firmed drunkard cured by Dr, C, C, Brerrs’ 
remedy. Can be given without the knowledge 
of the patient. Send for circular and convince 
yourself. C, C, Beers, M.D., Box 5110, New 
York. Consultation free. Office, No. 12 East 
12th Street.—[ Com.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncu1at Trocues.—[ Com. } 











Wrnonester’s Hyrornosruttes. or Lime anp Sopa 
will cure Consumprion.—[Com.] 


Coryvive Wuret.—B 
vented Copying Whee 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 
For Comedones, k - worms Grubs, Pimp! 
Eruptions and Biotchen i ne De on the Peon 4 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared oi. by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 

St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 
SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manofacturing Co., 36 East 14th 

St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
game popularity. 
gz Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


$i0 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 ples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get 44 clubs, Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 

















THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,. 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


OOSEW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $ieach. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1) Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued _fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., and W. A. 
ND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


ORN, TORN, and MUTILATED MONEY.—We 
want any quantity of mutilated U. 8. notes or 
fractional currency (not counterfeit), and will pay its 
FULL VALUE in. books, &c., &c. Postage Stamps 
same as cash; Revenue Stamps 10 per cent. discount. 


Send for catalogue, pa; &c., to 
HUNTER & vo. Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 














A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have made 
LARGE ADDITIONS TO ALL THE 
DEPARTMENTS 
in their 


RETAIL STORE, 


OFFERING GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN 
EVER TO PURCHASERS, 


in order to close their present stock. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Brack AND COLORED SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now open a splendid stock of the Latest Col- 
orings in Silks, adapted for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 


in MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods. 


Also, 


DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, &c., &c., 
Of the ceJebrated makers, 
“BONNET,” “TAPISSIER,” and others, 
offering the finest assortment, and 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


AUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 
BY 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 





BLACK TAFFET. 
DRAP 
















Extractof a letter from 
@ Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


4 “Tell Lea & Perrins 
Hthat their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Somme Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

J@HN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30. South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 





THE 


FLORENCE 


WILL SEW EVERY THING NEEDED IN A 
FAMILY, FROM THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC. IT DOES MORE WORE, 
AND MORE KINDS OF WORK, THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 





oe who are sick, or afflicted with any chronic 
difficulty, should without delay write for Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s New Treatise ; sent free to any address. R. Le- 
onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box 4952, New York. 


CAPTURED PARIS. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER OF 


Harper’s Weekly 


CONTAINS 


A SPLENDID FOUR-PAGE 


VIEW OF PARIS, 


SHOWING 
All the PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS and 
POINTS of INTEREST in the City, 
and the FORTS and GERMAN 
LINES OF INVESTMENT, 


PRINTED SEPARATELY 
AND 
GIVEN GRATUITOUSLY. 
THIS IS BY FAR THE BEST AND SIMPLEST 


VIEW OF PARIS YET PRO- 
DUCED ANY WHERE. 








Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 





10 Cents a Number; #4 00 a Year. 





Rr. 
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BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


Is now ready for mailing. It is printed on shigut 
new tinted paper, and I.LosrRatrep with nearly 


FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL Syenater, 


and two finely executed Cotorep Piates— 
for all of which were bicows by ourselves the past sea- 
son, from our own Stock of Seeds. All the Drawin 
and Engravings were executed by Artists of acknowl- 
edged taste and ability, who bave made the subject of 
Floral and Vegetable representations a special branch 
of their business for the last eighteen years. In the 
originality, execution, and extent of the Engravings it is 

unlike and eminently superior to any other Catalogue 
or “ Floral Guide” extant. 

The Catalo 1 consists of more than One Seated 
Pages, and will be sent Free to all who ord 
from us by mail the last season. To others etritveen 
Cents per copy, which is not the value of the Sabra 
Piares. We assure our friends that the inducements 
we offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and extent 
of Stock, d p 
Please send orders for Catalogues ‘without delay. 

OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 

is now ready to send out. The Chromo represents 
Forty-two Varieties of the most showy and popular 
Flowers, of natural size and color. It is desi a 4 
be the Best Piate or Fiowers ever 
19x24 inches, The retail value is at least Two Bat 
lars; we shall, however, furnish it to customers at 75 
cents per copy, and offer it as a Premium upon orders 
for Seeds. See Catalogue. Address 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, Bocheste Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For S11tcH- 
1nG, HemMisa, TUCKING, 
PELiING, Quilting, Conp- 
ING, Brxpine, ane, 


Wilkes For partcaar address 
wing Machine Co., 

CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode. yori IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to $1100. Absolutely 
without odor. Indlopengehle to every family. 
A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.S. 
No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 


















PHADOS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent pares in un minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful stack or 
nrown. It consists of only one ration. 75 cents 
nee. Address 8. C, UPHAM } 0. 721 Jayne Street, 
fladelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove % perfect success! The Com- 
stands aved to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars nes obs &c., to 
EMPIRE 


294 Bowery, N.Y. 








HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN vse! HAs BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


TICKNOR’S 
Spanish Literature. 


History of Spanish Literature. With Criticisms 
on the particular Works, and Biographical 
Notices of Prominent Writers. By Grorcr 
Ticknor. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00 
Sheep, $6 00. 
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The author of this standard historical work has de- 
voted the studies and labors of nearly a lifetime to its 
preparation. In point of comprehensiveness of plan, 
richness of information, sagacity of criticism, and 
thoroughness of execution, it may claim pre-eminence 
over any similar production in the English language ; 
and it is certainly not surpassed by the most cele- 
brated master-pieces of its kind in Continental litera- 
ture. It gives a complete survey of the origin and de- 
velopment of Spanish literatnre, traces the progress of 
intellectual culture in that nation, presents copious bi- 
ographical sketches of her great authors, with genial 
comments on their writings, and furnishes a variety 
of translations from the most celebrated poets. The 
style of the work is refined and classical, finished with 
exquisite propriety, and abounding in those subtle 
graces of expression which distinguish the pen of the 
mature scholar. No work issued from the American 
press has received warmer commendation from Eu- 
ropean critics, or has done more to diffuse and elevate 
the fame of our native literature. 





PustisuEep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





te Harrer & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 





THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: 'Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


200 SWINDLERS and HUMBUGS were “ venti- 
lated" in the Star-Spangled Banner" for 1870. 
If you wish to be “ posted” on the “ tricks and tra af 
of Swindledom, subscribe for the “Banner.” It 
large 40-column illustrated paper, full of splendid seek 
ing, Wit, Humor, and Fun, A superb engraving, “ Pr- 
ONKERS OF AMERICA,” 14 by 2 feet in size, worth $3, 
will be mounted on a roller and sent prepaid, aud the 
ke — a whole year, for only 75 cents. W is TH 
IME. by 75 cents. Specimens 6 cents. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
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ie we Patterns | : 
OF SUITS IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fir any 
Fievre, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THt NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. - -No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.-..........-... 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WAL KING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... oa 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............... << - 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS......°...:-.... “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT “2 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.......... eva 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT......... vee 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT “ 48 





DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


DUE sable reakMbilberessoscesccase cases pees “ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ea 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. a 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. ‘The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00.. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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POWDER 


TRY iT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per fit. to = 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE 





MACHINE. Has the under-feed, fen ay con 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill .; Or St. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
pene ose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELOREONS. 
ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
ra Prices, ‘for - during this month, or will take 
from $4 to "§20 monthly until paid. 


ANKEE CLIPPER !—The Jglliest, Richest 
Spiciest, and Best Comic Paper in America. Filled 
with droll Yarns, fanny Stories, tough Jokes, &c. We 
give one dozen Oroide-Gold Pens and the Citrrer One 
zone for 25c. Cheapest paper in the world. Subscribe 
OW. Specimen Se. Address CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is map of we Age yo the services 
of many more compe f both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipaie the fee eelings "y that class 
of benefactors known as 
dently assure such persons that 
selling through that channel are works that an at 
pers Bar eel a —— in offering to the public. An 

antage —_ possess is that his books 
ae all Scblished by Messrs. Harrer & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variet: q. 
their publications, and in their facilities to p. 














them. Inte’ t, ene: etic, and persevering haute 
are es from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring epee in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requ to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 









0 Co., of aewing fae Age 


Aww WANTED— $225 a Montn) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


go 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Address MEDALLION Mai 











Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


8B Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of AROERET HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the wenger Bs Com- 
opr ge 
ylonia, Ly enic' Sy’ ar- 
thage, Persia, Greece, M an Parc end 
Rome. By Georer Raw.iinsow, MA., Camden — 
fessor of Ancient History in oy University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, lana- 
tory and Practical. Designed fur Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By Atorrr Barnes, 
Author of “ Notes on the ee ad “Lectures on 
the Evidences of che ag Mes New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. = and a Titustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 - per vol. 





FAIR FRANCE: Im reasions of a Traveler. By the 
or of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Suppo 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun “apr 
vorp Hotme, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled. Edges, $2 50. 


ea MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 


Ward 
by Lyman A or of “ Jesus o wn 
« 4 Testament Buadows," &c. Crown 8yo, Clo 


SHAKESPEARE'S See ges 4d OF THE MERCHANT 


OF VENICE Edi , by W. J. Rorre, 
A.M., tomy! Head daster of the "High School, 
Cambridge, ass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 00, 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 

Leoren Brant. i and adapted by Parker 
Soaeee. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 75. 


oe LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Annort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 1é6mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histo ‘istories.) 


COMFORT’S GERMAN “READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Grorer F. Comrort, 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aisthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“ A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. x 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
y Children. By E. H. gee Hoveessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in tha Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paut 
Dv Cuartiv. With numerous liicstretions. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 2 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 

BOYS: Tue Goria Counrry.—Witv Lire. — 

Loser 1n THE JuNeLE.—MyY a. Krixapom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 18, 1870), togeth- 
er by od Act i ry sing Taxes on Distilled 8; — 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Anclyiee Index, 
and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horacx E. 
Dresser. Syo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, «ce. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
érick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
— Brighton, 1847 - 1858. With Portrait on 

Ste Complete in One Volume. §40 pages, large 

12mo, Cloth, $150; Half f Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons Ae at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of by | Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Stee Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 

Calf, $3 25. oo 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By A.RxanpEr 
Inngs SHanp, Occasional Correspondent of ‘The 
a Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper. 

cénts. 


ee 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trottorg, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. II- 
lustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamxs Dez Mrixe, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. a 


A STREN. By T. Apouruvs Tront.opr, Author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase,” ae. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE WARDEN -— BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. Antuony Tro.torsr, Anthor of 
“The Vicar of Bo hampton,” “‘ Phineas n,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRA APES? By. Mrs. Evoart, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ro 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Coreg. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Coins. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “ The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 





ga Harrer & Beorners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


WWE. 
wate 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
+e gr « ‘than appear perpetually in Ha 
ey are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
foun to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge." The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and high! = 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelli 
reading family can less afford to be without. _ 
Magasiaee are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
ane published. There is not, confessedly, a more popa- 
ar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 
e most popular and, in its scheme, tle most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any agen me any between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ry by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
e 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on — affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is "just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic popes which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

is paper at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serv pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, oems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and persona goss ip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive a. 
nal that can possibly be made.— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Haurer’s Macazunr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weraty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrrr’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macaztnr, Harrer's Werxty, and Harprr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnr, WeExty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscreens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six, 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxr.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the-subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must he given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harr & Bnorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine in Harper's Pertoproats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha: "3 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Fak, 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. MRS..7QS 


engage in our new business make from to 

io per aay, in their own localities. Full icu- 
and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
aoe of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GoRGR STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TARTLING DISCLOSURES. — Valuable 

information for wer — a con- 
rriage. A L, 

a . 781 Broadway, New Fork, 
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FACETLA. 


War is a cab horse the 
most miserable of ail 
created -beings ?—Because 
his thoughts are ever on the 
rack, and his greatest joy is 
Wo-e! 


Ww Se 
A Crrroat Exror—Too 
long a sermon. 


uinsndibenailigss 

There's a great love of 
home about rabbits, al- 
though they run down their 
own burrows. 


—_—_—@——— 
Lost—The buttons from 
a coat of paint. 


—_—_——— 
Wuert Founp.—A cler- 
gyman, having on a certain 
occasion delivered himself 
of what is called a fine ad- 
dress, was met by one of his 
hearers the next day, wuen, 
in the course of conversa- 
tion, allusion was made to 
it. The parishioner remark- 
ed that he had a book con- 
taining every word of it, 
and had heard it before. 
To this the clergyman bold- 
ly asserted that the address 
was written by himself the 
week previous to its deliv- 
ery, and therefore the as- 
sertion could not be cor- 
rect. The next day he re- 
ceived a splendid copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary. 





einheemcntipiciaaiaien 
As we often hear of flying 
icks, we ought not to be 
astonished at hearing « 
chimney flue. 


NS 
* Are the pictures which 
you brought home from 
turope all landscapes?” 
said an artist to Mrs, Shod- 
dy one day. 
“Lord bless you, no,” re- 
plied the indignant lady; 
*they’re ile paintin’s!” 





Cuarim (reading). “The Thermometer registered Twelve Degrees below Zero 
Centigrade.’ 

Tom (dryly). “That is not Fahrenheit.” 

CHarute (more dryly). “‘ No, but it is very Far-in-cold.” 


AN ACCOMPLISHED 
GOVEKNESS. 


The following elegant 
specimen of epistolary writ- 
ing was received a few days 
since by a lady friend, who 
was desirous of employing 
a competent nurse: 

Misses t——. 

A Lady did bee telen mee 
as your ladey Ship was 
wunten too highar a nurs 
too taik kair off smal chil- 
der, livin a shorte distins en 
ther kuntree. Also maik 
miself Genruley usful. 
Nough mam i can giv thie, 
bes if citie Refurince is to 
be hed. And ef yer wants 
& guverniss mi aistur hoo 
wrights this is a fin skolard 
fis you See and wood take 
the plais. Addriss to Catey 
.G-— H—, t., N.Y., 
Statia turms. 


--— ~~! — 
It is not strange that 
every body is down on slip- 
pery sidewalks. 


ctiternuitiatastene 

A Dancrrous Cuaracter 
—A man who takes life 
cheerfully. 

——p———_—. 

The careful mothers of 
Keokuk, Iowa, cushion the 
backs of their young hope- 
fuls’ heads before letting 
them go out to skate. 


——»——_ —_ 

My firet ie equality, my 
second is inferiority, and 
my whole is superiority. 
Peerless. 


a 
Eupawnanarne. — asking 
& yourg lady what her ac- 
complisoments are ia, geon- 
erally speaking, harmicss 
th ; etill, in these daye 
Kh might im some cases 
caune om harrassment to put 
the question, “De you 
gait 7” 





First Wutst-Priayer. “‘ Why, Fusby, there’s your Wife Dancing! 
Fussy. “Oh, Goodness knows! Some Member of the Humane Society, 1 should Imagine !’” 
[She was a lovely girl twenty years ago—the good-for-nothing old wretch !—and the wife she'd been to him! awake, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Fesrvary 18, 1871. 
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THE CARPET DANCE 


EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS. 
PRIZE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Who was Zero? 

A. A Roman philosopher, who played on the fiddle 
while inventing the Thermometer. 

¢ State what you know of Plutarch. 

A, He was King of the Infernal Regions, married 
Porcupine, and subsequently rewrote the Heathen 
Mythology. 

Q. Who was Theodolite ? 

- A, A native of Alexandria, and a Christian histo- 
an. 
Q. Give a short account of Abelard. 

A. He was a solicitor who refused to go to the 
Crusades. His partner was Heloise. ey were 
both buried together. 

Q. How many Graces were there ? 

A, Nine. 

. Mention them in order. 

. A Grace before dinner, a Grace after, and Grace 
Darling. That’s three. Three Graces of Canterbury, 
York, and Dublin. That’s six. A Grace of 
Cambridge Senate, a bad Grace, and a good Grace, 
That's nine. 

Q. How did Shakespeare make use of Niobe as a 
simile? 

A. He said she was like a large theatre, “ all tiers.” 

. When does a Russian serf have a real holiday? 

. When he gets a knouting. 

. Who were the Nestorians ? 

. They were followers of Nestor, one of the old- 
est and wisest Greeks of his age. 

. State what you know of the Marionettes, 

- They were heretics living in Ls he 

Q. Do you remember any Vegetarians in the fourth 


—-. ? 
A. Yes, certainly. They were a party among the 
Arians, just as the Vegetable-Maro-nites formed a 
distinct sect among the Maronites. 
. Who was the founder of the last-named sect ? 
. P. Virgilius Maro, after whom they were called. 
. Who was Hero? 

. A Heroine, beloved by Neander, who wrote his 
Church History, and was then drowned out bathing. 
(Prizes given. Examination closed.) 
daemons nates 
How to Frirrer away Timz—In making omelets, 

———_—_>—_— 


Men or Tue Wortv—Geologists and geographers. 
—_—_<——— 


Fravzes Cur rm Ior.—In the graceful displays 
which youth of both sexes have lately been occupied 
with making on frozen ponds, it has been remarked 
that the “ Grecian Bend” has not been generally so 
remarkable as the “ Roman Fall.” 


Who" 
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DID YOU EVER? 
Did you ever see a chime 
ney-sweep having his shoes 
blacked ? 
\ . Did you ever get an om- 
\ nibus to stop exactly where 
> ‘ . you wished it ? 
Did you ever know alady 
with a wasp-like waist 
whose disposition also was 
not rather waspish ? 
Did you ever meet an al- 





s her Partner? 


derman who was a vege- 
tarian ? 

Did you ever know a baby 
that was not considered 
“the sweetest ever born,” 
and ‘‘ so like” somebody or 
other to whom you can’t 
discover an atom of resem- 
blance ? 

Did you ever meet an En- 
glishman abroad who did 
not seem to think that he 
_e by speaking civ- 


id you ever challenge a 
stranger to play billiards 
without mutually asserting 
that you hadn’t touched a 
cue for upward of a twelve- 
month? 

Did you ever hear a mod- 
est man propose a toast 
without regretting that it 
had not been placed in bet- 
ter hands? 

Did you ever come home 
late, and try to get to bed 
without any y hearing 
you, when the front-door 
did not bang, and eve 
stair explode as though it 
were a fog-signal ? 





oe 
Tue onty Liurr To Love 
—A “ring” fence. 
pb meee oe ea 
A Bru wrrn a New Ti- 
tL&—William, Emperor of 
Germany. 


—_—_—_- 
Young ladies had better 
be fast asleep than “fast” 





ACCOMMODATING. 


News-soy. “Evening Paper! Evening Paper!—tenth Edition. Another great 
Victory !” 


Mons. Cuose. ‘Go away vid your paper; I am Frenchman.” 
NeEws-Boy. “All Right, yer Honor, here’s another, where the Germans ha’ got 


an Awful Lickin’ ! 





- _ 
Sots ii 


NPANTILE LOVE-MAAKINE 


i toed Mame Let we Mope that the dear Lethe Things’ 


are dividing 








A@ection will last hall aw 


A Quotation rrom Lona- 
FELLOW.—Topham Bankes 
was at a ball on the 6th, 
where the ladies’ dresses 
were excessively and in- 
conveniently long. His re- 
mark at supper was that he 
understood now what the 
poet meant by “ the trailing 
garments of the night.” 





LanpLorp (pointing to the 
rain-drops). “Is this carry- 
ing out the repairing clauses 
of your lease, Dennis? If 
you don’t mend the roof you 
will be inundated before 
night. Go up and see to it 

rectly.” 

Tenant. “Is it meself 
that’s to do such work in 
| such weather? Divil a bit 
hi | do I go upon the top till 
summer-time.” 

Laypronp. “ Well, you 
can put up with the incon- 
venience if you like; but I 
shall compel you to do it in 
May or June.” 

Texant.— Barring your 
presence, that's just about 
the time when {won't do 
any thing of the sort. 
What! shut out the blessed 
air of heaven from my cab- 
in, the pig, and the children 
in seummer-time? It's not 
for me todo it, there now! 

aunnsedpaiee 

Morro ron 4 Pawoy-Goune 
Destcee—“Now all men 
buy these presenta 


“ Onearvar Componts 
Good «ives 


> 
ors Anvne Whil 
you a iving be very kind 
=e generoas, ond do ae mach 
— e™ an to your re 





at leave them vo 
tb “hen vou din, and 
- " to be mbee 





